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® Like the race of leaves 

The race of man is: The wind in autumn strews 

The earth with old leaves; then the spring the 
woods with new endows. Old i 


‘ILLUSTRA TION SUPPLEMENT. 


Every copy of the Forest AND STREAM to-day should 
‘contain an extra sheet with the illustration “The Start,” 
by Edm. H. Osthaus. This is the second of a series of 
which the first one, “First Around the Home Mark,” was 
given in the issue of Aug. 12, and the third, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Bob White,” will accompany the issue of Dec. 7. 


NEW WOODS AND NEW COVERS. 


WE spoke the other day of the diminution of shooting 
territory consequent upon the extensive reclamation of 
marsh lands along the Atlantic coast and elsewhere. An- 
other movement continuously in progress is the extension 
of wooded areas, and this in turn means an increase of 
game country, and is of direct benefit to the game supply. 

The prevailing notion of forestry is that the enterprise 
of tree planting is one of which the profits will go to 
succeeding generations. The average land owner is intent 
upon seeing something come of an investment during his 
own lifetime, when he can have the benefit of it, and he 
is therefore reluctant to devote time and labor and to lock 
up capital in that which must be of very remote advantage 
to himself personally. There are conditions now pre- 
vailing, however, which make certain the profit of tree 
planting within such short periods of time as to encourage 
general participation in it, with confidence on the part of 
the planters that they may themselves reap a harvest. 

In a survey of forest extension in the middle West, 
which forms a chapter in the Year Book of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Wm. L. Hall describes the condi- 
tions now prevailing over a large extent of territory which 
insure profit on investments in tree planting, and the 
revenues from which may be looked for within a com- 
paratively short time. The chief factor of the situation is 
the rapid diminution in the available supply of timber 
for fence posts, trolley poles, telegraph poles and railroad 
cross-ties. 

In the middle West the diminution of timber has been 
very general, and over large areas the supply is practically 
exhausted. The effect has been to put up the price of 
posts to such figures that the prices now exceed the cost 
of growing; the difference is such as to insure profit in 
timber growing, and this profit will increase in the imme- 
diate future, keeping pace with the demand and supply. 
The use of posts is enormous and is on the increase. The 
telegraph lines of the country require nearly 600,000 an- 
nually, at a cost of not less than $1,000,000; while the tele- 
phones and the electric car lines and lighting systems use 
as many more. The prices of poles for such uses range 
from $1 to $50 each, and in the next fifteen years a very 
great advance may be expected. The railroads use 620,- 
000,000 cross-ties, and 90,000,000 are required annually 
for renewals, taking the timber from an estimated area 
of 200,000 acres. Nothing has been found to take the 
place of wood for the purpose, and railroad officials 
realize that the tie timber is becoming something of a 
scarcity, and assert that prices are rapidly rising; and it 
is certain that timber-growing for railroad cross-ties will 
prove very profitable. Mr. J. Hope Sutor, General Man- 
ager of the Ohio & Middle Kanawha Railroad, estimates 
that the value of cross-ties will, within the next fifteen 
years, increase to about 50 per cent. over the present 
prices. 

Qwners of land in the middle West have been taking 
advantage of this growing demand for pole and tie tim- 
ber, and the area of planted timber already aggregates 
many hundred thousand acres. Within the last year hun- 
dreds of plantations have been established in co-opera- 
tion with the Division of Forestry. A tract of land thus 
set aside for tree planting is examined by an..expert. ffom 
the Division, and a plan is prepared for the establish- 
ment and managemerit of the plantation. The tracts are 

. small, for the most part ranging from five to fifty acres. 
Some railroads have undertaken, on their own account, 
to provide for their own cross-ties. More trees were 
planted in the spring of rgor than have ever been planted 
before in a single year ; but Mr. Hall is confident that the 

pumber planted will fall short of the requirements; he 





declares that if 500,000 acres of timber should be planted 
annually, well distributed throughout the middle West, 
the production would be inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the country, and the planters could still hope 
for liberal profits. 

All this means, as we have said before, that the game 
conditions over vast areas of country are undergoing a 
change, for cover will be found both on prairie land, 
where it does not exist, and on other land, where it has 
been destroyed. 

A change of the same nature is going on in the East. 
It will be recalled that the Connecticut Legislature -last 
winter provided for the taking over by the State of idle 
lands capable of being restored to woodland, to be man- 
aged by a State Forester and administered in such a way 
that they may serve as object lessons in tree-planting 
and the proper management of forestry. The Legisla- 
ture appropriated $2000 for two years, and provided that 
lands could not be bought for more than $4 per acre. 
State Forester Mulford has advertised for offers of land 
to be given over to his management for these purposes. 
The act provides that having acquired lands, the State 
Forester shall be authorized to plant them with seedlings 
of oak, or chestnut, and such other trees as he may deem 
expedient, and that the territory’so administered shall be 
fenced and protected from trespassers, forest fires and 
the destruction of game, fish and timber. All this public 
forest land in Connecticut then constitutes a series of 
game and fish reserves, the benefit from which to all the 
adjoining country will be very great as a factor in main- 
taining and increasing the supply of birds. It is putting 
into practice the scheme advocated by Dr. Van Name, of 
game refuges established by the State. 





“THE START.” 


IN this issue of Forest AND STREAM we present to our 
readers, in supplementary form, a spirited portrayal of 
a hunting scene, from the masterly brush of Mr. Edm. H. 
Osthaus, whose fame as an artist is well known. As with 


“all other of his field scenes, this is in perfect accord with 


the theme which it depicts. The nervous energy and dash 
of the dogs; the eager recklessness with which they jump 
or scramble over all obstacles to begin the quest for the 
game birds; the calm poise and sharp alertness of the 
gunners, have a realism which all sportsmen will recog- 
nize at a glance. The setting of woods and fields, beau- 
tiful in themselves, and suggestive of the haunts of quail 
or ruffed grouse, appears to the sportsman through asso- 
ciation, for who, at some outing or another, has not had 
some moments of sport so fast and fine that it rewarded 
hours or days of effort? 

To Mr. Osthaus the sportsmen of America are indebted 
for the invaluable added beauty, dignity and refinement 
which his genius has added to the sports of field and 
stream. 





DON’T 

PoINT your gun at a person. 

Point your gun at yourself. 

Look down the muzzle of your gun. 

Pull your gun toward you muzzle first through a fence 
or out of boat or wagon. 

Shoot until you see that it is game and not man. 

These are Don’ts not difficult to observe. They should 
constitute a part of the shooting creed of every one who 
goes into the field or the forest with firearms. The 
observance of them will insure safety to the man with 
the gun and safety to his companions. Their disregard 
often results in the death of the shooter or of some hap- 
less victim. 

As certain as the shooting season comes around, the 
question arises of the bringing of game out of New 
Jersey, and of carrying it through the State. Owing 
to the convenience of the New Jersey covers to the large 
cities of Philadelphia and New York, great numbers of 
shooters go out from these cities into the New Jersey 
fields. The law forbids absolutely the exportation of 


game, so that visiting sportsmen are debarred from taking - 


home the fruits of the hunt. This is generally and quite 
reasonably regarded.as a personal hardship, the severity 
of which is not justified by any necagsity of it to secure 
the ends’ désired:' Many States restrict the export of 
game, and hold it down closely to legitimate bounds, while 


giving permission to the visiting sportsman to take home 
what he himself has killed, the amount being limited and 
provision being made for necessary labeling and carrying 
in company with the owner and open to view. This very 
effectually prevents the export for market purposes, inas- 
much as the amount allowed to each person to be carried 
by him is so small that there is no profit in the traffic 
for the market-hunter. Regulations of this character 
appeal because of their justice and reasonableness, where 
a law like that of New Jersey, which forbids absolutely 
the export of game, entails a decided hardship upon the 
individual and is resented. 


z 


There is another phase of the New Jersey law which is 
obnoxious. Sportsmen from New York-city going to 
Orange or Sullivan counties, N. Y., and returning thence 
with quail and partridge, and passing through New Jer- 
sey, on the way home, have their game confiscated under 
the New Jersey non-export law. Thus to rob them of 
New York game killed in one part of New York and in 
progress of transportation to another part of New York 
is an injustice which cannot possibly have any appreciable 
effect upon the game of New Jersey. The law might 
well be changed to correspond with others which accom- 
plish their purpose without absolute prohibition of export. 


x 

The activity of Commissioner Collins, of the Massachu- 
setts Commission, in inspecting waters on which there are 
saw mills, is bearing good fruit. As is told in a communi- 
cation to-day, the Commissioner has personally visited 
between forty and fifty mills and has ordered the owners 
to keep the water free of the sawdust nuisance. In other 
words, Mr. Collins has undertaken to make the streams 
fit habitations for trout, and in doing this he has vastly 
increased the possibilities of the fish supply., As an 
indication of the good work intelligently undertaken and 
strenuously accomplished by the Massachusetts ‘Commis- 
sion, the letter of our correspondent is illuminative and 
encouraging. The abatement of the sawdust nuisance is 
only one feature of the work which in the waters and in 
the fields is restoring to Massachusetts something of its 
depleted resources of rod and gun. 


z 


In the Yarmouth County Court of Nova Scatia, Judge 
Savary has handed down a decision in the non-resident 
license case, in which the ruling is made that the phrase 
“temporarily domiciled” does not apply to foreigners 
who visit the Province for fishing. If Judge Savary’s 
decision shall be adopted as a guide for practice elsewhere 
the exaction of licenses will be made in districts wherein 
heretofore the law has not been so construed. -As so 
much uncertainty on this point has existed in the-past, it 
will prove a decided advantage to have had this case 
settled as a precedent. We question the advantage to 
Canada of the angling license exaction, but, as we have 
said before, that is something for the Canadian author- 
ities to determine for themselves. 


4 


Those Boston shooters who defy the Sunday shodting 
law and talk about having a “moral right” to shoot on 
Sunday may occupy an impregnable position, but we are 
curious to know how they would show any difference be- 
tween their moral right to shoot on Sunday and the moral 
right of other people to shoot in close season the year 
round. Their contention appears to be simply the com- 
mon plea of the individual who believes that game laws 
were made for everybody else, but not for him; or who 
contends strenuously for the strict enforcement of all the 
laws except the particular one which interferes with his 
own pleasure. 

R 


That old story of the greenhorn who is taken out by 
the local “sports” and stationed in a lonely spot with a 
candle and an open bag, which he is to hold open while 
the other snipe hunters go off to drive the game ‘inte it, 
has been current for generations. There are some who 


question if the actual “snipe hunt” ever takes place, but 
we have heard of it in different localities with such detail 
as to justify the belief that more than’ one unfortunate 
victim has been made the' butt of the coarse, practical 
joke, and the Tennessee case cited elsewhere is not the 
only one that has gone so far as to get into court, 
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The Sportsman Fourist, — 
Adventures in Tropical America. 


{l.—Indians and Mosquitoes. 


Crossinc Brewer's Lagoon on the Mosquito Coast of 
Central America, one sees a group of cocoanut trees 
floating, as it were, above the water. It marks one of the 
principal towns of the Mosquito Indians, a place where 
dark stories lingered—tales of the Indians and there 
cruelty, 

Arriving at this place one evening, I saw a low, 
muddy shore, and groups of huts clustered together 
among the trees. As we came up to the landing women 
and children crowded about, talking eagerly, and anxious 
to see everything we had. Climbing over the side of 
a great canoe, I stood for the first time on the native 
land of the Indians, and it would have been hard to tell 
who were the most interested, I or the Indians crowding 
about me. The girls were graceful; the younger ones 
beautiful. The children were bright and pretty, like 
little fairies, almost; but the older women were worn and 
bent by labor. The men showed all too clearly the 
signs of unrestricted dissipation. They were of rather 
dark skin, and among some there were marked traces of 
negro blood. These huts were oblong, rounded at the 
ends; they were made by driving palmetto trunks into the 
ground and covered with a thatched roof of palm leaves. 
The children wore but little clothing; the women used 
a short skirt and little shawl, and the men wore panta- 
loons and a short coat, only partially covering the ab- 
domen. All were friendly, and in a very short time 
willing hands took our supplies from the canoes, and then 
made us welcome, with presents of fruits and game. All 
our things were stored in one of the larger huts, and 
we were given a place near by, in which we were to live— 
. very comfortable hut, with mahogany boards for the 

oor. 

Soon people grew tired of looking at us, and 
went about their own affairs. The women busied them- 


selves preparing food, and presently seated before the 
huts were groups of people, eating, talking and laugh- 
ing, evidently secure in the abundance of the present 


and the promises of the future, with no care at all. 

In a little time the family groups began to disappear, 
and laughing and talking could be heard from under 
heavy canopies; and from the surrounding jungles a 
distant hum, rising up and dying away, could be heard 
constantly growing louder, and seeming to be drawing 
nearer. Most of the people had disappeared by this 
time, and the chief now shouted to us, “Get under the 
mosquito canopies; don’t you hear them coming?” 

We had been provided with canopies before leaving 
the settlements, and finding that the Indians had been 
careful to hang them in our hut we hurried under cover. 
For a time I lay awake, listening in wonder to the 
myriads of mosquitoes that came swarming about. This was 
the Mosquito Coast, and I began to understand how, at 
night, the mosquitoes are a real danger, and to sleep 
without a heavy canopy would truly mean death. 


TV.—Canoeing with the Mosquito Indians. 


Once, in the early morning, when the fog was thick 
among the marshes, and the mist hung low over the 
water, I left the little Indian village under the cocoanut 
trees on Brewer's Lagoon and began a long journey, 
canoeing up the Rio Potues of Spanish Honduras. I 
had been pleasantly entertained at the village, but my late 
friends were apparently so indifferent at my going that 
I began to lose faith in the Indians, while stories that I 
had heard of their cruelty and treachery were con- 
stantly suggesting themselves to my thoughts. My 
white companions were rough, boasting, quarrelsome 
men, not pleasant traveling companions; and from them 
I separated myself, and found a comfortable place in 
one of the smaller canoes alone with three Indians, abeut 
whom I really knew nothing. Soon the Indian village 
was lost in the gray light of the morning, and then we 
were surrounded by fog and desolation. Along the 
shores of the lagoon were dead or dying trees, gaunt 
and naked; about us were quantities of water fowl, and 
in the water were many watchful alligators. Our prog- 
ress was slow, for the shallow water was choked with 
plants and decaying vegetation. About noon we made 
a branch of the ates River, where a volume of muddy 
water came pouring out of a narrow channel, surrounded 
by great stretches of marsh land covered with tall reeds 
and extending for miles. Progress was slow, and the 
clumsy boat designed by the superintendent of the ex- 
pedition could scarcely be held against the current. 

By nightfall we had made perhaps one or two miles, 
and then, the mosquitoes appearing, we were forced to 
prepare a hasty camp on a mud bank. Such a night! 
Before my mosquito bar was up I had caught a net full 
of them and as the hours wore away held a boxing 
match with myself, and perhaps killed some mosquitoes; 
but I am not sure; in that country mosquitoes are differ- 
ent from the harmless little insects at home. They are 
like rubber; to kill them one must use force enough to 
cause some inconvenience, and that night I punished 
myself severely. Next morning came with fog and light 
rain, just the weather for mosquitoes; and the Indians 
predicted that we would have a bad time. We didn’t 
stop to eat much, and were soon under way v ma- 
king better progress than on the day before. I traveled 
with my three Indians, who were working vigorously to 
keep up with the larger boat. They were almost naked, 
and the quantities of mosquitoes made their flesh quiver; 
yet they bent determinedly to their work. Presently we 
passed under a group of willow trees, and I picked a 
bunch of soft withes to keep the mosquitoes from my 
hands and face. One of the withes was very long, and 


- found that by using a little energy I could send it gently 


over the backs and shoulders of my suffering men, and 


. at the same time protect my own face and hands.’ Pres- 


entlye-my white companions noticed my efforts, and from 
the larger boat set up.a derisive shouting, saying, with 


unpleasant words, that it was no use to do any- 


many q r 

thing for an Indian, I would learn quickly enough. The 
Indians said nothing; neither did they make any sign 
of thanks, though at each derisive shout and taunting re- 


mark I noticed an ugly light flash in their eyes, but 
there was no other change of expression. Then we fell 
behind the big boat, and 1 was alone with them. Dinner 
time came; the big boat was far in advance of us and my 
men had nothing to eat. Their leader asked me, “You 
eat now?” and on being told that I would ay the 
canoe at a convenient point and spread out the 

lunch that had been provided for me. Then they went 
back to the canoe and sat in stolid dejection, waiting for 
me to finish. I immediately called them, proposing to 
divide what food I had equally. They came with some 
hesitation; each took the offered food, but made no sign 
of thanks, not even an expression of gratitude on their 
faces. My dog received a share of the food, and it laid 
its head affectionately on my knee and wagged its tail in 
appreciation; but the Indians simply ate, and made no 
sign. I was disgusted. Truly there was reason in all 
the derision of my white companions. We started on 
presently, but there was a sort of misunderstanding 
among us. I sat in the canoe, brushing the mosquitoes 
irom my hands and face, and let the men shift for them- 
selves, thinking that there was no use doing anything 
for an Indian; but common humanity could not bear the 
sight of their quivering, naked flesh, and the next mo- 
ment I was brushing the mosquitoes from them, as be- 
fore, wondering at their strange, unfeeling natures. 

Late in the afternoon we overtook the large boat and 
found that preparations were being made to camp on a 
high, wooded bank, that promised well for the night. I 
got out my mosquito bar, meaning to arrange it early, 
before the mosquitoes came; but no sooner had I started 
for the shore than the leader of my men gave the 
youngest a savage cuff across the ear and pointed to the 
bundle, which the young man immediately ran to take 
from me. I was well tired, and only too pleased to give 
it up, and scarcely noticed that my men were busily at 
work arranging it for me—and they did it well, too. 
When supper was ready amd we sat around eating as best 
we could hard-tack and canned corned beef, with strong 
coffee, one of my men came softly behind me and put a 
fine piece of roasted turtle on my plate, and went away, 
not even waiting for thanks. Of course, I shared it 
with my white companions, and we all found it a wel- 
come addition to our limited supply. Then the mos- 
quitoes drove us under our nets, and we tried to sleen: 
but a fierce storm, now rapidly approaching, made us 
anxious, and we lay awake waiting. The perspiration 
was trickling down my face; then for a moment a breath 
of cool air came, blowing through the net, followed by 
a crashing and roaring as the storm closed in around us 
—wind, thunder, lightning and torrents of rain. No tent 
could turn such a volume of water, and presently it was 
coming through in streams. All the place was drenched, 
and pools of water formed where my companions had 
made their beds; but where I lay the ground had been 
banked up, and no water collected, and for some unac- 
countable reason no water came through my part of the 
tent, though long, bitter curses, coming from my com- 
panions, showed how they were faring; yet I was cool 
and comfortable and presently fell asleep. 

Morning came bright and clear after the storm, and 
on scrambling out from under the tent I saw that my 
Indians had left their beds, and in all that storm had 
collected quantities of big leaves and arranged them on 
the tent over my bed that I might sleep unharmed. 
Truly their ways are not as our ways, and it is of some 
use to show kindness to the Indians. I understood them 
after that, and we were the best of friends. Through all 
that journey I had but to express a wish, and eager 
hands were ready to serve me. Of course I shared my 
provisions, and kept the mosquitoes off them; but that 
was not much to do, and they gave in return of fruits, 
game and all that they had; nor were they ever con- 
tented till I had taken the best of everything that they 
secured; yet never an expression of thanks in their silent 
faces, only now and then a light in their eyes that shone 
for an instant and then disappeared. Through all that 
trip up the river the water was at full flood, the rainy 
season on in force, and all nature at its best. Each turn 
of the river opened to new delights of tropical luxuri- 
ance, a wall of green on either hand, a torrent of muddy 
water crawling, chafing and filling the air with a sub- 
dued, but ominous, murmuring; bands of dark, forbid- 
ding clouds, beating showers, with alternate periods of 
bright sunshine, and everywhere the fragrance of count- 
less blossoms. Of all that was beautiful, the most 
striking were the masses of yellow jessamine flowers 
that in some places, where the vines had mounted to the 
tops of great trees, were seen in bold outline above the 
forest, a crown of glory and fragrance. It was beautiful. 
but no place for a white man. Below the dense luxuri- 
ance of the jungle were swamps and poisoned air, and 
all that region was solitude, given over to wild animals 
and primeval forests. 


Camping in such places was not pleasant, and each 
night we made the best convenience we could on a mud 
bank, and though my Indians did everything possible for 
me I was beginning to be quite miserable, when my head 
Indian said, “Don’t sick; we sleep dry to-night, and to- 
morrow reach houses!” 

Our.camp that night promised to be the most un- 
pleasant of all, and to my surprise the Indians did not 
arrange my bed and mosquito bar as usual. I soon found 
they had not forgotten, for after supper they came to 
carty me on their strong backs two miles through the 
swamp to a village of their people. My white compan- 
ions objected, saying, “You are a pretty fellow, going 
to leave the expedition, making up to the Indians and 
deserting your friends. Suppose the river. rises, and 
everything exposed to it.” I stopped, not that I cared 
much about my “friends,” but I felt some responsibility 
ior the goods we carried. The Indians were disap- 
pointed, and the youngest of my three men was told to 
stay with me. Of this there was no need, and I sent him. 
to’ be comfortable, with the others. Then night settled 
down about camp and the sorrows of darkness began— 
rain above, mosquitoes around and mud below us. 

At last morning came, and the Indians returned from 
the village looking fresh and rested; but we, who had 
stopped on the mud bank, were a sorry ap 
That day it did not rain so much, and the Indians worked 
with a will, so that by noontime we reached an 
savannah, where a lection of board houses and a 
ruined‘saw mill were ‘| evidences of an. enterprise 
of some kind that was a failure. Here we were to stop 


. 


untiful . “expression, and 


pearing lot. — 


for a few days, until arrangements had been made with 
other Indians to take us further on. Our supplies were 
soon unloaded, and then the Indians away and 
left us, my own men going without a work or a look. 
I hurried after them to say -by; and when I called 
they stopped, took my proffered hand with a surprised 
nm went on again. A moment or two 
later the boats disappeared around a bend in the river, 
and T never saw any of them again. 

A circumstance of no little sadness in irregular trav- 
eling is the passing intercourse with many people. Some 
are bad and not regretted; others strong and loyal, with 
whom one goes through hardships or pleasures, and on 
parting thinks he will see them again; but one never does. 

Francis C. NICHOLAS. 


A Walk Down South.—IL 


_ Soon after I left Johnston’s I climbed the ridge which 
divides the Susquehanna from the Mohawke watershed. 
Three potatoes added nearly four pounds to my pack, but 
I traveled easily under the load. I began to feel stronger 
as a result of the exercise, though I was a long way to 
a fit condition for such a pack as mine, 

As the afternoon waned, I watched for a place to 
camp. The road, as a rule, was many rods from woods, 
but as I began to go down the pitch into the valley 
where Lebanon lies, I spied a little brook at the foot of 
a hill off to the left. I went across lots to it, and about 
5 o'clock, two miles short of Lebanon, I went into camp. 
It was a clear-water stream, but not the Adirondack 
kind. The stones were covered with clay, ferns and 
strings, the sediment from the fields through which the 
brook flowed from its source in a patch of woods above 
the road on a hill. On a bank was a scale rock cliff 
several feet in height. 

On a bit of level a couple of rods back irom this cliff 
I pitched my tent, using two poles instead of three, with 
a supporting stick at each end of the blanket. I did not 
try to find forks of the right size to hold the side poles, 
but tied them fast to a couple of saplings with string—a 
quicker and better way. I did not swing the tent so 
high either. The sides lapped under the hemlock bed 
and kept out the wind, as did the rear drop, which was 
adjusted with care. A dry, beech pole fire, with a green 
birch “bottom,” was so warm that it alarmed me for my 
rubber top, but it did not melt. I drank a little beef tea, 
not being hungry, and soon after the bluejays and crows 
stopped their cries I went to sleep. Once I awakened 
to tend the fire; the next time I roused up there was 
scarcely a spark left. I did not bother to rekindle it, but 
rolled up tightly in my blankets and slept till a red squir- 
rel yelped his amazement on discovering my tent near 
his home tree. It was a joy to have a red squirrel ring 
the get-up bell over one’s head in the morning. I built 
a fire, fried some potatoes in the grease of fried pork, 
and then packed up carefully. It takes skill and experi- 
ence to get a basket filled well. Done one way, a pack 
hangs lopsided, is topheavy, swings back from the 
shoulders, rattles and holds about half of one’s duffle. 
On the Sunday I spent above Sollsville in the old house 
I packed and repacked my stuff to find the best way to 
do it, and each day since to added a little to the ex- 
perience there gained, taking especial pains to group the 
articles—flour, salt and baking powder scattered to the 
four corners of a pack make confusion at every meal. 
And at night I know of nothing more irritating than to 
have to go to the bottom of the pack for the tent cover, 
and to the middle of the clothes rolls for the string. 

After my pack was all ready, and when I had looked 
carefully around for stray articles, I started again, but 
went only a few rods. While I was cooking breakfast 
I had shot a spying bluejay, tearing it beyond the possi 
bility of eating. I wanted to kill some red squirrels; so 
I went up over the hill, leaving my pack by the road. 
I spied two on one hemlock tree. They were very wild, 
and climbed to the top of it out of sight; so I sat down 
and waited. In ten minutes one of the animals came 
down into sight and I fired, missing. The next shot, 
however, killed. 

I dodged Lebanon by going over a great hill and many 
fences. A/cold in the head and hunger again made me 
lonesome. But down in a swamp a fire with some fire- 
light pancakes, changed the hue of things. Fried squir- 
were good to eat, even though they were red squir- 
rels. 

The desire to hear from home grew rapidly as I ap- 
proached the first station where I was to get my mail— 
Newark Valley, in Tioga county. But my feet were sore 
with the steady striking of over two hundred pounds on 
each of them. Every twenty minutes I stopped to rest. 
and when I started, the blisters were more and more 
painful. 

I passed through Otselic on Tuesday, and two miles 
below that place a small hay barn down in the lot looked 
sc attractive that I went to the owner of the farm and 
asked if I could sleep there. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, and offered him my match box to boot. 
He didn’t take it, and I went down to the barn to sleep. 
To get into it I had to climb an outside perpendicular lad- 
der and go through a loft doorway. It was hard work 
with the heavy pack, after the ten miles. 

About milking time, 5:30 P. M., I went to the barn and 
bought two quarts of milk, which I drank warm on the 
spot. It was delicious and satisfying. Taking another 
quart for breakfast, I went back to the barn and slept 
all night long, save that a shower of rain roused me 
two or three times. In the morning I drank my quart 
of milk and started, invigorated, down the Otselic Valley. 
in spite of the showers of rain, which came at intervals 
during the day. I put the rubber blanket over my pack 
and head so that I was kept dry. 

Corn in the shack rattled in the wind, and leaves from 
the trees fell to the road from wayside maples. The 
crests of the ri on either side of the valley seemed to 
grow gray as I at them, It was probably not all 
optical illusion, for the trees were shedding their leaves 
in clouds at each wet gust of wind. F 

Very few people were in sight, and the presence of 
strangers did not make this part of the trip any less lone- 
some. I longed for a companion of some sort.. I wished 
seme dog, like Nessmuk’s Pete, the dog without pedi- 
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gree, would come to me.. I even had base designs on 
some hound astray, if I should meet one, 

I plodded on mile after mile, and wrote pathetically in 
my diary, “This is the worst part of the trip, I am sure.” 
I went through Otselic Center, and at last reached South 
Otselic. The hotel there was clean-looking, and it was 
not fifteen minutes of noon and dinner. I dropped the 
pack on the a stood my rifle against the door 
casing, limped into the office, and signed for dinner. 
The proprietor was interested to know that anybody 
should walk where a ride could be had, and the idea of 
camping out, as I was doing, was a novelty. A good 
wash, a pros dinner and a good talk with men who did 
not ask if I wasn’t selling trinkets turned a dismal morn- 
ing into a bright one. 

I was about to start on when I heard that the stage 
to Cincinnatus was to go in half an hour. Cincinnatus 
was ten miles down the valley, and that much nearer my 
mail. I just had to take the stage, and so I did. 

The driver was talkative. “Last year,” he said, “gray 
squirrels were plenty along the Otselic River, but no 
one had seen any this year.” He believed they traveled 
in droves, in that region at least, and would probably 
come when the squirrels, wherever they were, learned 
how plentiful beechnuts were in the Otselic Valley. 

“You're picking up gingseng a little, I s’pose?” he in- 
quired of me. I told him I was not, but wished I could 
find the plant. 

“Well, sir, so do I,” he said. “There’s two fellows 
from South Otselic goes down into Pennsylvany every 
year, just as you be, camping out and digging sang. 
They live all summer and it don’t cost nothing in the 
woods, and all winter they don’t do nothing at all, just 
sit round. Why, they clears up six hundred to a thousand 
dollars a year that way. One of them’s a good car- 
penter, a first-class man at his trade, too. He says he 
don’t have to work any more—just dig sang.” 

I walked a couple of miles below Cincinnatus and re- 
ceived permission to occupy an old barn there for the 
night, after it was learned that I did not smoke.. 

“Most generally folks that come along sleeps where 
they want to without asking,” I was told. I had visitors 
in the barn after dark. The three boys on the farm 
and the carpenter came out to talk to me and see my out- 
fit. The younger had a camera, and pronounced mine a 
“dandy.” Another had an idea of going deer hunting 
this fall, and wanted to know about guns and duffle for 
the purpose. The carpenter was inquisitive as to who 
I was, why I had traveled, and if I hadn’t been pretty 
good on a bicycle. At 9 o’clock they went home, leaving 
the lantern for me to go to bed by. The day which had 
been so hard in the morning was cheerful at night. I 
slept the best of all till morning, when I made a break- 
fast on milk. Returning the lantern, I started down the 
west bank of the river for Whitney Point, thirteen 
miles away. For the first time a wagor upon which I 
might have ridden came up behind me. The driver did 
not ask me to go with him. In a few minutes another 
came up behind me. He was going only a few rods 
further, as he explained. Then there was a third dis- 
appointment. I sat down by a brook at 10:30 o’clock 
and fried some potatoes and pork, covering the pan with 
my granite-ware plate, and ate a hearty dinner, which 
I followed with beef tea. 

After a while I came to Upper Lisle and passed 
through one edge of it. A wagon far ahead seemed to 
be going slow, but I did not overtake it till it turned into 
a yard. It seemed as if it were to be a day of disap- 
pointments. It was Friday. My mail was still more 
than a day’s trip away, but not two days off. I wanted 
to get it on Saturday if possible. Just as I was about to 
give up hope of making Whitney Point that day a man 
drove up. 

“Have a ride?” he asked. He was going to Lisle, and 
that was nearer to Newark Valley than Whitney Point. 
Would I ride? Well, rather. 

The man looked to be fifty-five years of age—he was 
seventy-seven. He had hunted deer in his day; was lost 
once in Potter county, Pa., and shot a deer by the light 
of the fire he built to keep warm by that night. He had 
shot gray and black and fox squirrels, too, and owned a 
musket, captured from Burgoyne, with which his grand- 
father had helped kill’ off the deer of central New York 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

My feet were still sore when I left him at Lisle, and I 
was tired, but now my mail was in sight. I started over 
the hill out of Lisle. It was up and up, till I staggered 
under my pack. But there was no place to stop in. that 
side hill. I came to a vacant house, but it was locked. 
At last I came to a farm, with several barns and an un- 
painted house upon it. The owner refused to let me 
sleep in one of them; so I went on, hoping to find a 
place where I could camp. Rod after rod I climbed or 
went down into gullies. At last I came to an old horse 
barn, about the size of a chicken coop. It was impos- 
sible. The road ahead showed another hill, with a neat- 
looking farmhouse and barns half-way up. I headed that 
way. It was late, and I decided to roll up in my blanket in 
the woods above the house. There was a big hay barn in 
the lot, as I could see, and seeing the man I asked to 
sleep in it. 

“Well.” he said, “you're all right, aren’t ye?” 

I hoped so, and then I was told to go into the house 
and make myself comfortable, put my pack in the parlor 
and stand my rifle in the corner. 

“Listen!” said the man. “Hear that dog running up 
there on the hill? Say, hasn’t he got a dandy voice? 
Runs rabbits all day up there.” : 

There followed a supper of large size, and a talk of 
comforting sort, a sleep that rested me more than any 
that I had had before. Pancakes and sausage and — 
toes and milk and coffee made up a breakfast I’ll not 
soon forget. I heard of squirrel hunting and rabbits 
and foxes. As soon as the sun was bright enough I took 
photographs of the fine hound, which had returned from 
hunting, and of the big cat, ‘which Connors and his wife 
say are the finest thereabouts. : ! 

It was worth the four miles of toil from Lisle to find 


out of Newark Valley, and decided that as I had once 
ridden from New York to Buffalo, passing Owego, to 
Waverly, on my bicycle, I would skip this portion of the 


road; and so I took the cars at Fleming’s Village and 
came to Sayre, Pa., on them, where the stage of the 


trip ended on Oct. 12. 
Raymonp S. Spears. 


In the Ranger Service. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
Vil.—Lieut. Frederic. 


BErore the end of summer General Abercrombie gave 
portions of his army more profitable employment in the 
western part of the province, and in one way and an- 
other the Rangers got their share of service. 

A year passed, during which I got no tidings of 
my unfaithful sweetheart. I had become able to bear my 
sorrow with some degree of resignation, for time had 
eased the constant pain of the wound to occasional pangs, 
and I found myself as often inventing excuses for poor 
Mercy as blaming her for yielding to the importunities 
that must have beset her; and if 1 was not warmed by the 
old fervor, I was still aware of a tender and pitying 
affection. The solitude of the woods continued to give 
its comfort and consolation, and this my service gave me 
opportunity to seek. : : 

The next summer found us again moving against the 
Champlain forts in the army of General Amherst with 
less pomp and parade, with greater assurance of success 
in its deliberate advance, than had attended the last ex- 
pedition. As we drew near Ticonderoga there was a skir- 
mish in which we lost a Colonial officer and some men, 
but met no further opposition. The abattis had become 
harmless in the first stages of decay, the deserted breast- 
works were as silent and lifeless as the last year’s graves 
that lay before them, and when we came to the fortress 
as deep a silence brooded over it, though the banner of 
France still floated above its untenanted walls. Such an 
ominous silence pervaded the place that no one dared to 
enter it, and an hour of waiting proved the wisdom of the 
daution, for then there was an upburst of fire and smoke 
and timbers, and a thundering explosion, that shook the 
earth; and before its echoes fied, and almost before the 
shower of debris ceased falling, our troops swarmed 
through the open gate and set to quenching the kindling 
flames. 

When we had set things in order there, our deliberate 
General moved upon Fort St. Frederic, to find it also 
abandoned and the rearmost transports of the enemy 
but specks and white clouds on the far horizon. We 
were full of curiosity concerning a place that had been a 
frontier stronghold of the French nigh on to thirty years, 
and when we were assured that no mine was waiting the 
creeping spark of a match to blow us nearer to heaven 
than a Frenchman is likely to get we rummaged the 
place from the black dungeons, where many a poor Eng- 
lish prisoner had pined, up to the flagstaff tower, where 
the red cross of England was now planted in the place 
from which the French lilies were banished forever. We 
went down to the water gate, from whose wave-washed 
threshold the last white-coated soldier had so lately de- 

arted, and into the chapel, where the odor of their 
Popish mummeries still lingered; in short, into every 
nook and corner inside the walls, and outside, to the 
windmill that had ground its last grist for its first owners, 
who were themselves now between the millstones of fate. 
Then we went to the village whence two years before we 
Rangers caught our prisoner; a desolate place now, with 
no living things in it but a forsaken cat, lonely enough, 
but still loth to make friends with Englishmen, and one 
brave Gallic cock, that crowed defiance at our whole 
army. In one house a kettle of pea soup still steamed 
over the embers, but for all its savory odor we dared 
not taste it for fear of poison. A little way off was a 
graveyard where their dead were left to sleep forever, 
far from countrymen and kindred. 

Out in the fields that we Rangers had harried two 
years before were acres of ripening wheat that the hur- 
ried departure of the French had not given them time to 
destroy, but left it to be garnered by other hands than 
the sowers. We wished the grain had got so far as the 
threshing. 

As we beheld all this scene of desertion, we might 
have pitied those who left behind them pleasant homes, 
built with infinite toil; fields grown dear and familiar 
through years of labor, and the graves of their beloved— 
if they had not been Frenchmen. But our hearts were 
hardened against them for their perfidy, and the murder 
and rapine they and their cruel allies had wrought on our 
people. We rejoiced in keeping everything they left us 
but the Popish name, which we dropped for the honest 
English name, Crown Point. 

Our army had not been long established here, when 
our General broke ground for a new and larger fort on 
higher ground, and further from the water than the 
French fort. The skill of the best military engineers 
was taxed to plan these new works and to improve the 
fort at Ticonderoga, and a fine road was laid between the 
two. Fortification was our General’s favorite pastime, 
and he gave it full play here at a cost of three million 
pounds sterling to His Majesty, and all for nothing, as 
it turned out. 


Vill.—The St. Francis Expedition. 


In the midst of stich affairs General Amherst be- 
thought to write out chastisement to the pestilent tribe of 
Indians harboring on the St. Francis River in Canada. 
Years before they had been gathered there from all north- 
ern New England by an old governor of the French 
province long since in perdition. Thenceforth, full of 
hatred of the English, they had been the constant terror 
and frequent scourge of our New England frontier, 
whither the Lake Champlain and Connecticut River gave 
them easy paths in all seasons. They were known to us 
as the St. Francis Indians, but called themselves Sooqua- 
gese, which, I have been told, means the Little Nation, or 
the people who went apart from the others, for they were 
all of the great nation of Waubanakees. 

When General Amhert sought a proper instrument for 
the punishment of these blood-thirsty scoundrels, he 


- could not have chosen a better. one than Major Rogers, 


for he was as learned in the cunning tricks of the savages 
as if he were born to their manners; his bravery was 


tem with a just prudence, and he was not apt to 
err in the respect of too tender mercy, any more than 
were his men, most of whom were of New Enadend and 
many. of whom had tasted the quality of Indian mercy. 
Upon many of their homes these red wolves had de- 
scended out of the black forest like lightning from a 
cloud, slaying or snapping up their victims, then gune 
with captives and booty, swallowed out of sight in the 
maw of the woods, swift as the flame of the fires they 
kindled, silent and trackless as their path. 

On Sept. 13 two hundred Rangers embarked from 
Crown Point at night, according to custom of our leader 
when setting forth on an important enterprise. Bastions 
and citadel dissolved in the darkness behind us, into 
which the gloomy shores receded on either hand till we 
seemed launched upon vergeless space, voyaging we 
knew not whither, and like an army of ghosts, for no 
one was permitted to speak above a whisper. With us 
there was no sound but the occasional splash of an oar 
and the soft chuckle of ripples against our bows, and the 
shores were silent, though from the far depths of the 
forest we heard the dismal wail of wolves calling and 
answering one to another. 

How our guides in canoes leading the bateaux kept 
their course after the glimmer of the fort’s lights faded 
out behind us, I do not know; but they broughit us safely, 
about daylight, to a landing at the mouth of the Otter 


Creek, which the Waubanakee Indians call \Wonakake- ° 


took, having the same meaning, and sometimes Peconk- 
took—the Crooked River. It was one of their chief 
thoroughfares to the English settlements, for it comes 
from far back among the mountains nigh to a river that 
flows into the Connecticut. These streams, with the 
carrying place between, made what was known in those 
times as the Indian ‘road, whereon many a captive went 
the weary way to Canada. Here we lay all day, very 
quiet, and at night set forth again. No one could know 
when or where the sharp eyes of the Indian spies might 
be watching us to guess and frustrate our design, so to 
evade them we voyaged only by night, even then keep- 
— the shores to avoid ambush. 

‘or a time we saw the black steeps of a mountain 
looming up on our left, and then came on the same side 
the lake, to a rocky point, which was cleft quite in twain, 
to the bay on the other side of it, to a width suflicient 
for a canoe. I was told that the Indians called this place 
Lobapskwa, the Pass through the Rock, and a point 
that jutted from the east Kosoapskua, the Long-Story 
Point. Here the lake becomes much broader, and as we 
held nearer to the eastern shore we saw only its head- 
lands, while on the other hand there seemed nothing 
but endless space. 

In the morning we made our camp on a great point 
or cape of the eastern shore, which the Indians call 
Quineaska, and a river emptying into a bay behind it, 
Quineaskatook. But beyond this point a singular, naked 
rock rises out of the water thirty feet or more, a very 
notable landmark to voyagers, and held in great awe by 
the Indians, for in it, they say, dwells a mighty spirit, 
who controls the lake and raises storms to vex any who 
venture to pass his abode without making some offering 
to propitiate him, whom they call Wojahose, the For- 
bidder. Some say that this was the rock that marked the 
bounds of the Iroquois country; others that it extended 
no further than the cleft rock, Sobapskwa, and this was 
the belief of some Stockbridge Indians, who were with 
us. They told us that the Mohawks called the cleft 
rock Rigiochne. When we passed the rock a litile after 
nightfall, we did not offer the terrible spirit so much as 
a pinch of tobacco, but if he owed us a spite for our 
neglect he did not set the wind upon us, but paid it in 
a storm of our own raising. 

To the east of us a fine, broad bay opened. with a 
beautiful wooded shore sloping down to it, and far 
away, behind the crest of the slope. above the gathering 
— the last light of day lingered on the peaks of 

a-wah-be-de-e-wad-so and Mo-zo-e-wadso, the loftiest 
mountains of the region. Nigh here I was told the 
Winooskitook emptied, which our people called the 
French River, because the French and their [ndian 
scoundrel allies used it so much as a road to our settle- 
ments. A little beyond, the Wintook, or Narrow Kiver, 
empties, and still further, almost at the end of the lake 
whither we were going, the Azzabattacook, the stream 
that turns upon itself. We call it Missisquoi River. but 
that name, or, rather, Missapski, the Sound of Arrow 
Flints, belongs to the country, not the river. When I 
remember how the savage solitude which, like a spell 
that would never be broken, then lay upon the shores, 
whose only peace was that of desertion. and bhehwld 
now what the hand of civilization has wrought. it is all 
like a dream till I see how swift the changes still go on. 

Two fine, large rivers enter the lake from the great 
western wilderness, named Popoquamanatook and Sen- 
halenactook, the last entering near the great Cape Scon- 
onton; but we went nigh neither, keeping nearest the 
eastern shore. Often we came upon such countless 
swarms of waterfowl that were loth to take flight when 
our boats ran into the midst of them as was a sore vexa- 
tion to the heart of one who loved fowling not to have 
a shot at them. Every day we saw deer, and once a 
mighty moose, so close that the fingers of many a hunter 
itched for the trigger; but we were not permitted to fire 
a shot save for necessity. 

We passed the islands which the French cal! the Isles 
of the Four Winds, and the Grand Isle, coming to parts 
very unknown to most except our guides, who were trap- 
pers that had run all risks in the wilderness for the sake 
of gain, and some Stockbridge Indians, who had been 
here in war parties against the Waubanakee; but our 
voyage continued very propitious till the tenth day out 
from Crown Point. e were encamped for the day, 
having our boats hidden and keeping very close, for we 
were now fairly in the enemy’s country, though not be- 
yond the rightful possessions of the King. We saw 
smoke on shores not far distant. which we knew must he 
from the camps of French or Indians. We were yath- 
ered in close ranks, waiting a distribution of powder, a 
keg of which was being brought up from one of the boats 
by a careless fellow, who did not know that it was leak- 
ing out a thin dribble of its dangerous contents along the 
earth. Another fellow, as thoughtless, observing it, 
tapped out the fire of his pipe on to the chance-laid 
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train. A sudden sparkling flame flashed along it, leaped 
up the dropping grains to the keg, and then came a ter- 
rific explosion, that hurled the ranked men far asunder, 
scorched and maimed, some writhing and groaning in 
torment, some past speech or motion, full forty in all, 
too badly hurt to go further. 

We were in great consternation from the disaster, not 
only from theanjury done to so many good men and the 
weakening of our force, but that the great noise of it and 
the singular cloud of smoke arising from it must ap- 
prise the enemy of our presence if they were in our 
neighborhaod. One might fancy Wojahose had taken his 
revenge on us. The disabled men were sent back to 
Crown Point under such guard as could be spared, and 
at nightfall we went on our way. 

Five days later we came to the end of our voyage 
at the head of Missisquoi Bay, and secreted our boats 
very cunningly where they, with the provisions, were 
left in charge of two Stockbridge Indians. The object 
of the expedition was now well known to all. In the 
first light of morning we set forth in good spirits on our 
long march through the forest, some animated by the 
love of adventure, some by the desire for revenge, and 
others as much by the hope of plunder, for it was thought 
that these Indians had gathered a deal of spoils in their 
raids on our settlements. Continuing our march while 
daylight lasted, we encamped on high ground if pos- 
sible, the better to prevent surprise, and half the force 
was kept awake while the other half slept. As early as 
we could see our way, the march was resumed, always in 
three single files at some distance apart, and the file in 
very open order, with scouts in advance and on either 
flank. Looking across from rank to rank, as each 
moved silently forward, it was as if we saw our shadows 
cast by a level light on an impalpable screen, through 
which were seen-the gray trunks fading away in the con- 
tinual twilight or gloom of the forest. 

At our second night’s encampment the two Indian 
boat guards came up with us, bearing ill news. The 
boats and provisions had been discovered and taken by 
the enemy, and a party of French and Indians twice 
our number were seen in pursuit of us. Our com- 
mander promptly decided to push forward with all 
speed, and strike the contemplated blow before our 
pursuers could overtake us, and then withdraw by an- 
other route to some point on the Connecticut. He then 
dispatched a trusty lieutenant with a small guard to 
Crown Point, to request that stores should be sent up 
the river to meet us. Now, we were afoot still earlier 
than before, and at night halted later, after traveling all 
day at the topmost speed possible on such difficult 
ground as we presently came to. This was an immense 
spruce swamp or drowned land, for the water was often 
to our knees; and we slipped and stumbled on unseen 
roots and fallen trees through lengthening miles of 
weariness and discomfort, to come at night only to such 
rest as we could get on platforms that we built of boughs 
laid on forked stakes above ihe water and sodden ground. 
Surely it seemed we could not be in more wretched 
plight; yet there was worse in store for us, which, if we 
had foreseen, we could not have had heart to endure this. 

As it was, some had already lost heart, among them 
my old first comrade in arms, Murphy, and strange 
enough it was, for he was always so glum, it seemed 
that there could be nothing to make him more so. One 
night we were sharing the misery of wet clothes in the 
chill night air on a couch of poles and boughs, when he 
began talking in a melancholy fashion: 

“Oh, mon, we'll ne’er set eyes on the civilized world 
again. We'll a’ be drooned or murthered an’ scalped by 
yon Indian devils. "Twas an ill day that iver we came 
on this wild goose chase, like geese oursel’s, a-paddlin’ 
through the puddles just to be scalpit. We'll ne’er see 
yon fort again, mon, I’m sure. Wal, maybe some on ye 
will, but it’ll not be me. I feel it in my ackin’ bones, an’ 
I’m a-thinkin’ o’ a’ I ever done, gude an’ bad, an’, the 
Lord forgive, the’s a muckle deal the maist o’ the last. 
I’ll be murthered and scalpit if I’m not drowned first like 
a bitch’s whelp, in these domned quagmires, an’ it’s a 
shame to me after all the bonny fightin’ I have done. 
De’il tak’ this warrin’ wi’ heathen; there’s nather profit 
nor glory in it. I thought we’d gather some gear 0’ 
yon Indian wolves, but they’ll just get my scalp, an’ 
that'll be all about it.” 

He feli to smoking his pipe as if he would get all the 
comfort he could while he might, listening in silence to 
my arguments against his forebodings till he knocked 
out the ashes that dropped hissing into the water be- 
neath us, and then, expressing himself unconvinced in a 
grunt, went to sleep. 

Presently I followed him, for I was tired enough to 
have slept a-standing. I do not know how far the night 
was spent, when I awoke with a start, hearing my name 
called in Mercy’s voice, as plain as ever I heard it in my 
life, yet in a very mournful tone, as if in warning, or for 
help. It was so real that before I was awake I sprang 
off the pole hammock, half to my knees in the cold water 
and stood listening agape with held breath, to hear 
nothing but the restless movements of my comrades and 
the dismal hooting of an owl afar off. .When, after a 
time, I fell into an uneasy sleep I was again awakened 
by the voice calling my name, and so thrice that night 
it was repeated. It haunted me all the next day as we 
splashed and stumbled on through that wretched swamp, 
till I was as heavy hearted as poor Murphy, with fore- 
bodings of our fate, but at last we came to higher 
ground, out of the black shadows of the spruces and 
with gleams of sunshine falling upon us through the 
brightness of autumn leaves, and my spirits rose. This 
was when we came to the St. Francis River, after nine 
days of swamp travel. . 

The stream was five feet deep, and running very swiftly, 
so that to ford it we formed in lines abreast, joining 
hands with the tallest man upstream, and so waded 
across without loss, except some guns, most of which 
were recovered by our Stockbridge Indians, who could 
dive like muskrats. 


Not long after this, we got the good news that we : 
were near the end of our journey outward, for our, <:- 
commander, mounting a lofty tree, discovered. the In- ~ 
When we were come . 


dian town not many miles away. — ’ 
within a mile of the place after nightfall, Major Rogers 
and two officers disguised to such likeness of Indians 


as to fool many of us, went on a spying tour into the’ 
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village, and could riof have hit on a better time, for it 


- happened* that the people were gathered to celebrate 


some pagan festival, and making such a pother with 
drums, rattles. and shouting that a troop of horse 
might have ridden in on them unheard. Returning to 
us after gaining complete information of all the ap- 
proaches, our commander laid his plan of attack, to be 
made from all sides in the very early morning when the 
Indians were in deep sleep after pow-wow. 


Glatuyal History. 
L—— 
An Outing in Acadia.—IX. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
(Continued from page 145) 


From the hill we descended to the meadows, where the 
Doctor collected a few aquatic plants, which he said were 
quite rare in a locality so far north of their usual habitat. 

“How could they have found their way here?” I asked, 
examining the specimens with interest. 

“Probably they were brought here by the birds. You 
remember that I tried to throw a little light on this sub- 
ject yesterday, when the heron joined us at the falls?” 

“Yes, I have not forgotten what you said, and these 
plants were, no doubt, brought here by the birds, perhaps 
long ago, since they are now so abundant, but I should 
think the severe winters here would kill them.” 

“Not necessarily; the seeds fall into the mud beneath 
the water, where they lie, effectually protected. through 
the winter. It has been proved, however, that most seeds 
are not injured by even the most intense cold, and these 
have thus become thoroughly acclimated.” 

“As you have a microscope, we might carry some of 
this mud back to the house and perhaps make some in- 
teresting discoveries.” 

A strip of the bark was soon cut in the proper form 
and the two corners of one end were folded together and 
firmly affixed in the end of a sapling, which the Doctor 
split to receive them. This made a capital scoop. The 
birch cup was quietly sunk into the mud and then lifted 
out for our inspection. There was a myriad of wiggling 
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things ; the mud seemed alive with them. There was a 
triton squirming in the mud, a tadpole and water insects 
without number. 

“There seems to be an abundance of life in this de- 
posit,” said the Doctor, “and here is an interesting speci- 
men with which we can begin our investigations.” 

The little creature crawled around on the Doctor’s 
hand, but made no effort to escape. It was one of the 
many-spotted newts, sometimes called tritons, or salaman- 
ders, and its beautifully marked brown and vermilion 
coat, dotted with yellow and reddish spots, made it an 
attractive-looking object. 

The species is a common one in Northern and Eastern 
waters, where it feeds on aquatic insects and their larve. 
In the aquarium it makes an interesting little pet, becom- 
ing acquainted with one very quickly and accepting flies 
and other insects when offered it on the point of a grass 
stalk. I have frequently captured specimens and given 
them a home in my aquarium, where they afforded good 
opportunities for studying their habits. 

In the tank their antics are often very grotesque and 
amusing. Sometimes they sit erect at the bottom, where 
they watch for their insect food. After a while they move 
midway between the bottom and the surface, where they 
remain almost motionless for a short time or keep their 
position by “treading water.” Suddenly, as if seized with 
a new desire, they dash rapidly about in every direction, 
acting as if they were determined to make a wild break 
for liberty. Their favorite food is a small-angleworm, and 
when one is captured it is seized with a quick snap of 
the jaws and swallowed by a series of snaps and gulps 
quite comical to witness. ; 

“T have. often wondered, Doctor,” said I to my friend, 
who was examining the-newt as it moved slowly about on 
his hand, “how these little creatures breathe in the 
pateré they. evidently need- atmospheric air to maintain 
ife. . : ! 

“They come to the surface. for air, but the young or 
tadpole newt has gills; and with these it breathes in the 
water just asthe tadpole, of the common frog does.” 

“But this tadpole has no. gills,” I added, turning over 
the little squirmer that wri about:in the bark dish. 


., “No, it is too old for that; it.has passed the gill-breath- 
ing period, for the hind legs are perfectly developed and 
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the forelegs afe just coming through the skin. In a 
short time the tail will be completely absorbed and the 
frog itt its petfect shape will appear.. In fact, this tad- 
pole should have become a frog long ago. I cannot im- 
agine why it is‘so late in changing its form.” 

The metamorphoses of the frogs and newts are very in- 
teresting, and are well worth the attention of students 
and observers. The spawn of the frog is often found in 
pools of fresh water, being deposited in masses or clusters 
which are glued together by the albuminous covering © 
that surrounds them; if we lift one of these masses we 
find it is astonishingly heavy. The deposit of frog’s spawn 
may readily be distinguished from that of the toad, which, 
although often dropped in the same pool, instead of being 
arranged in lumps or masses, is strung along, two or three 
at a time, on a sort of gelatine rope. 

If we closely examine the newly deposited spawn of the 
frog we find that each ovum forms a central black speck 
about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter in a transparent, 
albuminous globule, nearly half an inch in diameter, which 
is covered by a delicate membrane. For the purpose of 
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studying these ova, we can keep a dozen or two of them 
in a shallow vessel containing water, in which must be 
placed a liberal supply of aquatic plants, which would be 
likely to, afford the tadpoles a sufficiency of infusoria, 
upon which they seem to subsist to a considerable extent 
after devouring the gelatinous egg mass which appears 
to form their first food. They are thorough scavengers, 
and any decaying matter, either animal or vegetable, is 
eagerly eaten. We find that the ovum changes but little 
until the fifth day, when a cleavage or segmentation be- 
comes apparent. 

The progress of this segmentation from now on may 
be easily followed, and it is very interesting. On the 
ninth day a striking change is manifest; the embryo 
assumes the form shown in the illustration, where A repre- 
sents the natural size of ovum and B the same magnified 
four diameters; at a are the rudimentary external gills; 
the inner circlet b, surrounding the embryo, is the vitelline 
sac-or zona pellucida, itself an object of singular tenuity 
— crystalline transparency, and at c is the protruding 
tail. 

A change is now perceptible daily; the gills and tail 
grow rapidly, and the nostril becomes conspicuous, and on 
the fifteenth day some of the tadpoles will emerge and lie 
upon the gelatinous egg mass, upon which they continue 
to rest until it is completely eaten by them. Fig. 7 repre- 
sents the appearance of a tadpole after emergence, its 
length being seven-sixteenths a te inch. 

On the seventeenth day the nostrils, b, Fig. 8, are well 
developed, and: a rapid ciliary action is apparent at the 
immature mouth, c, from which the water is driven back- 
ward in a current to the gills. On the twentieth day 
the gills extend almost to the tail, and the membranous 
sheaths, through which the posterior limbs protrude, are 
plainly visible, Fig. 9, d 

The changes in the structure of the tadpole are many; 
the anterior limbs are elbowed out beneath the gill cover- 
ings, and the posterior ones become more and more per- 
fect; the tails grows longer and thinner, and finally it 
is absorbed, together with the lips and secondary gills, 
and the body assumes the perfect frog shape. This 
usually occurs at about the one-hundredth day, if the 
weather is bright and warm. The ee illustrations 
are reproductions of drawings made by M. H. Robson, the 
eminent English microscopist. 

Unlike the spawn of the frog, the eggs of the newt or 
spotted salamander are laid singly, each being deposited 
in the fold of a water plant, which is bent by the female 
to receive it. 

Mr. James Fullagar, who saw a female newt deposit her 
eggs in his aquarium, describes the operation as follows: 

“The laying of the egg is a curious ration to wit- 
ness, as each egg is laid singly, and is folded in a leaf. 
They are laid at intervals during a month or five weeks, 
so that I have had the young of all ages and sizes, from 
those just escaping from the egg to a month old. When 
about to lay an egg, the newt would examine several 
leaves before she found one to suit her. In some cases 
the leaf was too stout for her to bend with ease, and 
after vainly trying to fold it, she would leave off, and 
for this reason the leaf of the water-ranunculus, bei 
large and easy to fold, was most used. The manner 
operation was this: After examining several leaves, and 
making choice of a suitable one, she would place that 
part of her body whence the egg was about to pro- 
trude on the leaf, and with her hind legs fold the leaf 
over and around that part in such a manner as to enable 
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away. I have sometimes seen her return to the recently 
laid egg, and, as if not satisfied that all was as it should 
be, she would take the folded leaf, together with the itt- 
closed egg, into her mouth and press it gently to make 
sure it was in a proper and safe position.” 

The eggs of the newt are oval in shape and trans- 
parent, so that the nucleus of the egg is plainly seen, and 
the development of the germ may be witnessed day by 
day. a. I1 shows the newly deposited egg enfolded in 
a leaf of a water plant at 1, the embryo just beginning 
to take form at 2, the same more developed at 3, and the 
embryo still further advanced and showing the branchial 





tufts at 4 a, b, c,d. The continued development is shown 
in Figs, 12, 13, 14 and 15, all of which are greatly en- 
larged. 

In commenting on the difference in the metamorphoses 
of the frogs and tritons, or newts, a correspondent* of a 
scientific journal in summing them up says: 

“Thus we have in the frog an animal furnished with 
three sets of breathing apparatus, four legs, and a tail 
at different stages of its existence. Ist, external gills asa 
tadpole; 2d, internal gills like a fish; 3d, lungs adapted 
for breathing air. The gills and tail, no longer needed 
for aquatic existence, are absorbed, not lost; the animal 
steps out of the wafer a true .lung-breathing vertebrate. 
Next come the tritons, with external gills for three months 
instead of three days; lungs appear, and the four legs 
and tail are retained throughout life. The animal is 
amphibious, living mostly in the water, but dies for want 





of breath if kept there, and prevented from coming to 
the surface to breathe, Next below comes a curious ani- 
mal, the American axolotl (Siredon pisciformis), shining 
like a huge, black tadpole 12 or 14 inches long, with four 
legs, a tail and a set of external gills, which are retained 
throughout the whole of its existence. For some time 
it was supposed to be merely the tadpole, or larval form of 
some terrestrial animal, but I believe it is never known to 
leave the water voluntarily, and breeds freely in this con- 
dition, laying quantities of eggs, which are easily reared. 
Strange to say, although it never breathes by anything but 
gills, it has rudimentary. lungs. This tendency to varia- 
tion, and shadowing forth of higher forms, side by side 
with persistent types, is intensely interesting, as forming 
links in Darwin’s endless chain of evolution.” 

The newts, both the young and those which are fully 
grown, change their skins, occasionally the old one coming 
off like a glove from one’s hand; usually it comes away 
in fragments, although sometimes it peels off in one entire 
piece. Those who have had these little creatures in their 
aquaria have no doubt witnessed this casting of the skin 
and know how interesting a performance it is, particu- 
larly when the skin has got down to the hind legs and 
the newt pulling one foot and then the other out of the 
covering seizes the thin garment in its mouth and swal- 
lows it with two or three gasping gulps. 


*Anonymous. 


Hawk and Crows. 


Kinston, N. C., Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My friend, I. M. Tull, proprietor of Tower Hill Dairy 
Farm, reports a singular incident which he observed 
yesterday. While squirrel hunting in the woods of the 
river bottom, he shot and killed a crow, which, in falling 
from the tree top, lodged in a grape vine which festooned 
the tree. It was a long shot, about 200 yards; and other 
crows near by not being alarmed by the shot, Mr. Tull 
waited quietly where he was for another chance. Very 
soon ‘another crow pitched into the treetop and was also 
killed, falling to the ground. ; 

In a few minutes a hawk came and seized the dead crow 
in the grape vines, but was followed by a flock of erows 
searching for him. He hid under the wings of the dead 
crow until the other crows left the neighborhood, when 
he emerged from his hiding place, took the dead crow 
in his‘talons and bore it to a stump about 300 yards away 
and proceeded to make.a meal from it. Mr. Tull then 
crept up on-the hawk-and killed him. ie 

This makes an sabennting ae yarn ; in my estimation, 
more so by reason of the fact that the narrator is trust- 
worthy; 5 2 si Tar HEEL. 

All communications -intended for Forzst anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


FOREST AND ¢STREAMs 
Seaboard Air Line.—VI. 


Report to November, 1905. 


Now had the season returned, when the nights grow colder and 
longer, 
And the retreating sun the sign of the scorpion enters, 
Birds of passage sailed through the leaden air, from the ice-bound, 
Desolate Northern bays to the shores of tropical islands, 
—Longfellow. 





A FEW nights since, about 10:30 P. M., while the moon- 
light was drawing clear-cut shadows of the trees and 
shrubbery upon the grass, as it lay glistening under the 
heavy dew, I heard the signal Honk! Honk—‘“down 
brakes’”—from a party of Canadas coming down at top 
speed through the. northern skies. Honk! Honk! My, 
how they were coming along. I had to stop to hear them, 
for I could not, of course, see them. But why signal 
“down brakes”? Why slacken speed? Wait; I’ll tell you 
presently. Now, I essay to give them a passing welcome, 
Ar-ronk! Ar-ronk!—how it made my bronchial tubes 
ache, so unfamiliar has the language become to me of 
late. Mortifying silence was the result of my first hail. 
I knew they were almost overhead; my sense of their 
speed and direction told me that, but not even the soft 
W-ish! W-ish! of those great wings that annihilate 
space, and were even now driving them so swiftly on, came 
to me. Once more I hailed. Maybe it was a something 
of appeal in this second effort that compelled recognition 
—indeed, I did feel a bit badly over the deadly quiet that 
reigned above—for suddenly a ringing chorus made reply, 
Honk! Honk! A-ronk! Honk! Aronk! as though 
they said, “Why! Why! there’s the old man again, boys.” 
You had better believe I talked with them after that, till 
they were beyond the reach of my voice, and then wished 
1 had a megaphone to prolong the conversation. Wild 
geese are sociable creatures when they learn to know 
you; many a friendly chat I’ve held with the decoys in 
their coop just outside the cabin door on stormy nights 
spent on Champlain. They always grow restless and 
loquacious on stormy nights. To many their varying in- 
tonation conveys no meaning, but once learn to know 
them as some do, and you will soon find they will talk 
to you, and tell you things. “Old fool,” did I hear you 
say? Well, as I have the last word, I will tell you if you 
think so, don’t say so, for you really don’t know whereof 
you speak. Hark! Honk! Honk! far to south’ard “down 
brakes” again. Now I'll tell you I’ve a notion those fel- 
lows intend to pass the night in Gravesend Bay, hence 
that signal. Sure enough! A day or so afterward an old 
bayman shouted as I passed, “Oh, say! I heard a gang of 
geese come in the other night "bout 1o o’clock; they left 
agin ’fore daylight”—my friends, evidently. I meant to 
start right in on my Seaboard Air Line report, but as you 
see, I’ve taken you off on a veritable wild goose chase 
instead. Now I will get right down to subject matter and 
try to stay there. 

Autumn travel has been very heavy all through these 
beauteous, rich-colored days. The lithe, feather-clad 
forms have been darting through the sunshine in throngs 
on their way south, Owing to prevailing high winds the 
flight by day has been at a lower level than usual, and it 
was interesting to see many of the small fellows hesitate 
at the open spaces—where they were sure to feel the full 
power of the blast—before crossing. When they did 
try it, it took a quick eye to distinguish them from falling 
leaves at times, so rudely were they driven by the buffet- 
ing winds. The variety in travel was much as usual, both 
as to numbers and species, with the exception of the 
flickers (C. amatus). : 

It was like old times to see them come bounding and 
clipping along in such numbers, and to hear their slogan 
thrill on the crisp, morning air. When their flight is on 
with us, a northwest wind over night will bring them in 
hordes next morning. If the breeze is moderate and 
_steady, the flight is close along the shore line. If the 
breeze is heavy and steady, the flight is further inland. 
Each day’s flight consists of two sections, the first about 
daylight, the second at between 8 and 9:30 A. M. If the 
breeze be steady as above, the birds pass along; there are 
but few left-overs for next day, but if the wind dies 
away, they scatter about the country for a few days, till 
the next favoring breeze bears them away. There are 
always two flights of these birds each autumn, that are 
markedly in excess of numbers as compared with their 
general flight. At times these occur within a few days of 
each other, again a week or two may intervene. What 
times some boys I used to know once had with wild 
pigeons and flickers hereabouts, in years gone by. The 
breezy, red sunrise in a carefully built blind, the swaying 
pole, the Wicker! Wicker! Wicker! as bird after bird 
alighted, then the proud feeling that came when one had 
mastered the art of stopping the bounding creature in 
full flight—it was no easy shot I can tell you, by the way. 
But I will not continue, lest some one take me to task 
for past transgressions. I learned the folly of indis- 
criminate slaughter early in life, and have always believed 
and worked for proper protection, though in those days 
we never heard the word as applied to birds. I know the 
foolishness of it all now, but somehow do you know we 
used to have awful bright sunrises then. The bean- 
shooter, a weapon never used against birds in my younger 
days, is now causing a very high death rate among them. 
When a flight of birds is on, and a diminishing wind 
scatters them as described above, you will find boys, aye, 
and full-grown men, prowling along the hedgerows, or 
squatted under the dogwoods, busily engaged in noise- 
lessly potting the feeding migrants. Buckshot is used as 
ammunition, and it is wonderful how expert some of these 
beggars are, in knocking down their victims, or innocently 
pulverizing some chestnut burr when you appear unex- 
pectedly and questioningly on the scene. 

On Sept. 8 when Columbia was outside, busy with 
Shamrock, there came a time when both yachts, close 
hauled, were standing to the east almost abreast, and but 
a short space apart. Away they sped over the crinkling 
waters, tinder the bluest of skies; a great billow of white 
cloud floating high, above them, when, Whirr! a huge 
flock of white-winged.coots flashed by under. the cloud, 
and apparently just, above. the .topsails of the yachts. 
That, to me, was the finishing touch to a beautiful marine 
picture. In short, there is always something doing on the 
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Seaboard Air Line, and I trust that these chronicles it has 
been my privilege to make for a few seasons past will 
beat frtiit iti pleasure to sotne, who may be prompted to 
look amd see for themselves what is passing almost at 


their-own doors. Witmor TowNsEND. 





The Fall of the Leaf. 


One of the most interesting of the structural changes 
in the twigs of trees during the year is that which pre- 
cedes and causes the fall of the leaf. The phenomenon 
which annually strips our deciduous trees is no more an 
indication of death and decay to the tree than is the 
annual shedding of its hair by an animal or of its skin by 
a snake. It is rather a result of development and a sign 
of life. The leaf which dies and falls is not an in- 
dividual, but only an organ that has a temporary function 
to perform, and is got rid of when it has performed that 
function. When a leaf dies and does not fall, it may be 
assumed that the twig to which it is attached is itself 
dead, and that the death of the leaf is the consequence of 
the death of the twig. Every careful observer of trees 
must have noticed that twigs which have been injured 
or broken when in full leaf, and which remain hanging to 
the tree, retain their dead leaves permanently, and that 
it even requires the exercise of some force to detach such 
leaves from their twigs. It is well known that boughs 
and twigs gathered while in leaf do not lose their leaves, 
however long they may be kept after they are dead. To 
make the fall of the leaf an emblem of decay and death is 
of the nature of a blunder due to ignorance. 

It may be remarked here that the leaves of all living 
trees fall sooner or later, and that the only difference 
between evergreen and what are known as deciduous 
trees is that, in the former case, the leaves remain on 
the tree more than one season, while in the latter case 
they fall at the end of their first and only season. Some 
evergreens retain their leaves two, some three, and some 
many seasons. Hence, though an evergreen is never with- 
out leaves, it loses every year a season’s leaves. We 
owe to the microscope the discovery of the structural 
change which involves the natural fall of the leaf. When 
the leaf is first produced, it is an integral portion of the 
stem. There is a continuity, not only between the more 
delicate cellular structure of the stem and the leaf, but 
also between the fibro-vascular tissue of the two. Bundles 
or strings of this latter tissue pass out of the stem into 
the veins of the leaf, and when they are matured they 
possess a strength comparable to that of threads. It needs 
the exercise of some force to break a leaf from a twig in 
the summer time. If at that time a twig is gathered. it 
dies with the thread-like fibers connecting it with its 
leaves still intact, and the leaves die with the twig without 
detaching themselves from it. The leaves of the victor’s 
laurel crown remain a part of the crown as long as the 
crown exists, whereas, had the laurel twigs not been 
plucked, the leaves would have fallen from them in the 
course of two or three seasons. 

What the plant has to do in order to get rid of its leaves 
when they are no longer needed is to sever both the cellu- 
lar tissue and the bundles of fibers that tie them to their 
twigs. As these bundles of fibers are also the channels 
through which much of the sap and of the various vege- 
table products pass into and out of the leaf, and as the 
cutting of the fibers is accompanied by a similar stoppage 
of absorption through the cellular tissue, it follows that 
the process necessarily starves and kills the leaf. [The 
beauty of autumn color in the foliage of trees and shrubs 
depends on this process, and similar results follow “ring- 
ing,” or partial injury to the branches.—Ep.] One of 
the first stages of the process is the formation of a thin 
layer of cork cells between the base of the leaf stalk and 
the stem of the twig. At first this layer simply affects the 
soft. cellular tissue and leaves the vascular fibers intact. 
Cork cells are thin-walled, but impervious to water. An- 
other stage in the process is the formation, outside of the 
layer of cork cells, of a layer of cells which gradually 
break away from each other and become merely round 
bodies lying side by side instead of forming a continuous 
tissue. The slightest force, perhaps the shrinkage of the 
leaf-stalk on account of the diminution of the supply of 
sap, will now break off the leaf. 

But the fall of the leaf leaves a healed wound on the 
stem of the twig. Were all the leaf-cicatrices on a tree 
left unhealed, the tree would suffer seriously. But the 
broken ends of the vessels wither, and the cork layer al- 
ready formed closes over them, covering the cicatrice with 
a coating of impervious cells sufficiently thick to prevent 
the passage of sap from within, and to protect the newly 
exposed parts from the frost and other injurious influ- 
ences without. This protective process, subsequent to the 
exposure of the cicatrice, is not altogether peculiar to 
the phenomenon of the fall of the leaf; some similar 
process occurs after any accidental injury. What is 
special to the fall of the leaf is the anticipatory formation 
of an initial ¢ork layer and of a dividing layer of dis- 
integrating cells. This part of the process is somewhat 
analogous to the growth of a new skin on the snake pre- 
vious to the casting off of the old one.—London Field. 


More Grouse in Town. 


Sayre, Pa.—Mrs. Harding, of Chemung street, Waver- 
ly, N. Y., returned last week from a visit to find the 60- 
inch front window of the family residence broken and the 
premises invaded by an unexpected guest. Investigation 
disclosed a ruffed grouse reposing on the parlor carpet, 
dead, awaiting the eye of the cook and the simmer of the 
kettle. 

A_year or two ago a grouse flew through an open win- 
dow of a residence located in this same neighborhood, 
passed through an open bedroom door and was Jater 
caught alive under the bed. 

Should these manifestations of- wild life continue to 
disturb the pulse beats of Waverly society it is expected 
that a number of Sayre sportsmetr will purchase Waverly 
and the adjacent wilderness and convert it into a vast 

ame preserve, from which politics and polecats will 
be rigidly excluded. . CHILL, 
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LYYNEH The Wild Pigeons. 


James Martin, of Bloomington, Ind., writes to the 
Springfield Republican about the absence from that re- 
ton of the countless flocks of pigeons that formerly 
reguented the woods there in the late fall and early 
spring. Every one who is forty years old, he says, “re- 
members to have seen millions of them, while no person 
less than twenty-five years of age has ever seen a single 
bird. When I -say millions, speak deliberately. In 
1855 I saw a single flight of these birds that must have 
numbered many millions. Densely covering the whole sky 
as far as the horizon either way, they flew straight east 
for fifteen minutes by the clock. My father made a record 
of the occurrence on the fly leaf of a little book that I still 
have in my possession. Allowing the very moderate esti- 
mate of two pigeons to the square rod, this flight must 
have contained 9,000,000 or 10,000,000. On two occasions 
that I remember they had roosting places in this vicinity. 
They also made nests in the same place, and so numer- 
ous were the birds and the nests that many large branches 
were broken from the trees by the weight. Hundreds 
of acres of woods were literally crowded by these vast 
communities. Now, I am not at all surprised that these 
birds are less numerous than formerly, but why have they 
so suddenly and so completely disappeared? I regret 
their departure. To me they gre one of the lost glories 
of an abundant land. I should be glad to learn from 
any of your readers who can tell where-they are now, if 
they exist at all, and why they have so utterly passed 
away from their old haunts. Were they known in New 
England as they were in the West? And have they as 
completely disappeared ?” 

What Mr. Marlin says of the absence of pigeons in 
Indiana is true of this section of New England. Up to 
about forty years ago pigeons were numerous in 
this region. They came quite early in the fall 
and remained until about the middle of October. 
Sometimes they were here in the spring also. Many were 
caught in nets and many more were shot by hunters. 
The writer was one of two hunters who shot sixty-two 
pigeons in one day in the oak woods of Augustus Clapp, 
just east of Meadow Park. It was not uncommon for a 
hunter to shoot one or two dozen in a day’s hunting. 
They came here in flocks of several hundred and fed 
largely upon acorns. A hundred flocks a day were some- 
times seen. In late years they have wholly disappeared. 
Where they have gone to no one knows; nor does any 
one know why they have gone. There is the same variety 
of food for them here now as formerly. Perhaps they will 
cppent here again—Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, 

ass. 


Snake Swallowing Young. 


Wrwnsvow, Ark., Oct. 21.—Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 
19 contains an article in which one of a party of Mis- 
souri sports tells a snake story, in which he says he saw 
ninety-nine little cottonmouth snakes run from the mouth 
of an old one he killed. Now, I take it that this is meant 
as a joke; but I can tell a true snake story in which 
this kind of thing did actually occur. During my boy- 
hood days I attended school at the old Cranford school- 
house, near my home, on the west fork of White River, 
near where Brentwood now is on the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad. One day I was going down a hill to 
the creek, when, some 30 feet from the water’s edge, I saw 
lying in the sun on a ledge of large rocks a snake, and 
around it were quite a number of small ones. I picked up 
a stone and threw it at the large snake, when, to my utter 
astonishment, the small snakes began to run into the 
mouth of the large one, and soon were all gone. I called 
some other boys, and we killed the large snake and cut it 
into two pieces, when the small ones, seventeen in num- 
ber, rolled out on the ground, and we killed them. They 
were about 6 inches long, of a dark brown color, the 
same as the large one, which was a rusty black or brown, 
and between 4 and § feet long. 

My father once killed a rattlesnake in a log near the 
same place, and found it filled with small snakes, which 
were as lively as they could be; but he did not see them 
enter the snake. But I saw the ones I killed crawl 
into the mouth of the large snake, and killed them all. I 
have told this to a number of people, who looked at me in 
the most incredulous manner, and refused to believe my 
snake story, but it is true in every particular. 

J. E. Lonpon. 
A Word from the Philippines. 

Mania, P. I., Sept. 8.—Greeting from “the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” Have missed my copies of Forest 
AND STREAM of late. My first mail just received. Latest 
letter from home dated July 26. Pacific Ocean several 
sizes too large for my purposes. Came via Honolulu, 
Yokohama and other Japanese ports (300-mile journey by 
rail overland). Shanghai and Hong Kong. Very hot 
and moist here. Great experiment going on. My book on 
the Philippine question not yet ready for the press, and 
I’ve been here over a week! Have hoped to get time to 
send you some notes, but have not found it, and really 
haven't seen very much that was very noteworthy from a 
strictly Forest AND STREAM point of view. Will send you 
something later. Hope to get away for home in a few 
weeks and to get my “back numbers.” 

C. H. Ames. - 


In England, Wales, Ireland and Scotland fox hunting 
is carried on through the medium of close upon 200 packs, 
and there are very few acres in rural England whereon 
the fox is not hunted. Where miles and miles of grass 
and small coverts are found, thither do strangers congre- 
gate to enjoy the best of riding and the best of com- 
panionship; and where houses are few and far between, 
the country given over to the plough, or where great, 


rolling hills exist, there we also find fox hunting, though . 


the fields be recruited solely from residents. In the e 
country, where hounds are necessarily followed on foot, 
men, anid ladies, too, walk and run all day rather than not 
hunt at all; while in Devon and Cornwall, where formid- 


able banks are found, on downland, and in all. sorts of 
countries which would not be to the-liking of the 
fed man, are keen masters, capable huntsmen and 
ing enthusiasts generally.— i 


rass- 
int- 
Field. 
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Fixtures, : 


March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


Treed by a Moose. 


“Now for a story! Come, you can’t get out of it; no 
use in trying! 

“Say, were you ever scared in the woods—lost, chased 
by wolves, treed by an old bull moose?—anything, as 
long as it is one of your stories.” 

And there I sat, completely cornered by a half-dozen 
rollicking hunters, as completely treed, I might say, as I 
was years previous up in a cedar, while an old bull 
moose pranced and pawed at its base. 

We were a jolly lot that evening as we sat about the 
blazing fire and related our day’s doings, and as I was by 
far the oldest, both in years and in woods life, I was very 
courteously assigned the seat of honor, which consisted 
of the best chair that the camp afforded, placed in the 
center of the group. 

“Now you gaze right into that fire and think and think 
a _ It will come, all right. Don’t bother him, 

ys!” 








Was I ever scared in the woods? Oh, yes! Was I 
ever lost? No! But I have found lost men, and judging 
by their appearance I was always perfectly willing that 
they should be the ones so bewildered. 

Was I ever chased by wolves? No. But thirty years 
ago, away up on Wadl¢igh Brook, I was in a crew of 
lumbermen, when the boss, as he returned from visiting 
a neighboring camp one evening, was startled by hear- 
ing something in the road behind him. Quickly turn- 
ing, he saw two wolves. The instant he stopped they 
stopped, and began to howl. Poor John! He thought 
discretion was the better part of valor, and immediately 
began to sprint; and’from his appearance when he 
reached camp—hatless, coatless and trembling—we came 
to the conclusion that the inside of the camp with the 
door well barred was the proper place for us. 

Was I ever treed by an old bull moose? There, now, 
boys; you've struck a story, for sure, for I’ve not only 
been treed by an old bull moose, but I’ve had my right 
of way through the trackless forest disputed by an old 
cow moose. Gee whiz! I can see that old bull even now 
as he faced me with mane erect and his little, p'g-like 
eyes glaring at me. Was I scared? Somewhat! You 
see, it happened this way: 

It was late in October, and I had a line of traps over 


on the Allegash. The trapping was good, but the - 


hunting was poor, and we needed fresh meat badly. 
Many of my traps I visited by canoe, as they were in the 
little brooks and streams running into Allegash Lake. 

Quietly paddling along one day “‘to look” my traps, I 
saw an enormous old bull moose standing on the edge 
of the lake, almost knee deep in the water, among the lily- 
pads. Every now and then he would move his immense 
head, surmounted by a set of superb antlers, slowly from 
side to side, and gaze about him, looking for some hid- 
den foe. Occasionally he would plunge his head into 
the water and throw quantities of it over his back and 
shoulders. Apparently he was watching the woods, and 
did not expect any trouble might possibly come from the 
water. As soon as I was within shooting distance, my 
rifle was at my face and at work. Spat! spat! spat! and 
the old fellow wheeled and was out of sight. Paddling 
my canoe as quickly as possible to the shore, I soon 
found his tracks, with now and then a drop of blood. 

Drawing my canoe out, I was soon on the trail of the 
moose. A quarter of a mile from the lake there he 
stood in his grandeur, made terrible by his wounds and 
my approach. He had wheeled, and was watching his 
back tracks and anticipating my appearance. 

Ugly? He was a perfect demon in appearance as he 
stood there with lowered head, forelegs well apart, and 
anxious for the charge. One look at the old fellow was 
all that I wanted. A hasty sight along the rifle barrel 
at his chest, and I pulled the trigger. 

Well, boys, when I come to die I hope that I shan’t 
be as scared as I was then, for there was no report, only 
the dull click of the hammer upon the firing pin, and 
I found that I had not another cartridge about me. 

He seemed to realize my predicament, for with a rush 
he was at me. I was young and nimble then, and of all 
the tree shinning that you ever saw the greatest was done 
that day. Up into a cedar I went, and sat there in the 
lower branches, looking at His Lordship. His Lord- 
= returned the compliment. 

t was easy enough for me to see that he was hard 
hit, and that it would be a question of only a short time 
before he bled to death. 

When I was thoroughly assured of my safety I laughed 
long and loud. There I sat in that tree like a monkey, 
absolutely helpless. Fifteen minutes of this tree business 
and His Majesty lay down, never to rise again. Quietly 
he laid his noble head on the beautiful green moss, 
and with a sigh almost human he breathed his last. 

Well, boys, it taught me a lesson, and whenever I’ve 
hunted since I’ve been pretty fussy about the number of 
cartridges I started from camp with. 

Guess I’ll turn in now. Good-night. 

“No you don’t! Here, now! Tell us about that cow 
moose.” 

Oh, yes! But I.am afraid I am getting tedious. You 
know what Thoreau says: “I should not talk so much 
about myself if there were anybody else whom I knew so 
well.” you must excuse the oft-repeated “I.” 

Our camp was ten miles from a post-office, and it was 
one day decided that I ought to go out after the mail. 
With my natural aptitude for cruising through the woods 
instead. of following the road around I proposed to take 
a bee line over the mountains, and thus save miles of 
travel. Starting at break of day with luncheon and axe, 
I was soon on my course. It was a beautiful, clear day 
in June, and I st for a rest on the summit of: the 
mountain. Never 1 I forget the view I enjoyed that 
day. To the west were plainly to be seen the White 
Mauntains; to the north, grand old Katahdin; to the 


south and east, the Mount Desert hills—one vast. pan- 
orama of mountains, lakes and streams, as far as the eye 
could reach. But this is not going for the mail, I solilo- 
quized, and reluctantly resumed my journey. 
_I had proceeded but a short distance, when I caught 
sight, directly in my course, of Her Worship. 

ow, one of the main characteristics of the feminine 
gender is fixedness of purpose, and some way or other 
this old cow moose decided that my rights on that hill 
were limited, and no persuasion of mine would budge 
her, not a little bit. I hallooed, I threw rocks, all to no 
purpose. I beat about that mountain like a ship at sea 
with a head wind; every tack I made she headed me 
off, nor could I at all understand it. At last I had the 
extreme pleasure of seeing a calf moose spring from be- 
hind a blowdown and scamper down the mountain side. 
Instantly the mother left me for her offspring, nor was 
1 at all sorry. She had feared for her calf, and had kept 
me from approaching it. 

Of all things in this world, mother love is the grandest, 
the noblest, the most sacrificing and the most daring, be 
it in the human race or animal kingdom. 

That old cow moose had daringly faced danger, even 
courted death, and willingly showed a spirit of self- 
sacrifice for her calf. 

With a woods experience of thirty-one seasons, these 
are the only cases of animal pugnacity with which I have 
come in contact in Maine. The moose is the animal to be 
dreaded at certain seasons, and really the only one. 

And now, boys, I’ve. spun my yarns; let’s turn in, and 
to-morrow night we’ll enjoy another camp-fire, and some 
one else shall be the story-teller. 

JoserpH A. THOMPSON. 

Bancor, Me. 


More Maine Manslaughters. 


Boston, Oct. 25.—Cases of accidental shooting in the 
Maine woods are multiplying in a manner most appalling. 
To date there have been nine cases of accidental shooting 
—men for deer or birds. Five are dead and three seri- 
ously wounded. The dead are: John G. Weeks. Lewis- 
ton, mistaken for a deer while hunting near Jefferson; 
John G. Leonard, sixteen years old, of Frankfort, k'lled 
while hunting near that town by the accidental discharge 
of a shotgun in the hands of a companion; William Bow- 
ley, of Skowhegan, seventeen years old, mistaken for a 
deer while fishing near Moro, and shot by a couple of 
hunters going up the stream; Henry McPheters, forty 
years old, mistaken for a bear while gathering appies in 
an orchard not far from some lumber camps in Monson; 
Frank Ripley, aged forty-five, of Waite, accidentally shot 
while hunting near Brookton. The wounded are: Dana 
Levitt, twenty years old, shot while gunning at Bridgton 
by George Robinson. A charge of bird shot entered the 
abdomen. His condition is very critical. Eugene Wilson, 
of Jonesport, mistaken for a bear, wound not necessarily 
fatal; Daniel McInch, of De Wolf’s Corner, mistaken 
for a deer while hunting near Calais; Edward Metcalf, of 
Rockport, mistaken for a deer while hunting deer near 
that town. The new law does not seem to have any 
effect in stopping these terrible fatalities. They are 
more than double what they were a year ago w'‘thout 
the law. In most instances there seems to be a disin- 
clination to enforce the new law. The men who do the 
shooting are most decidedly penitent, and regret what they 
have done more than anybody else. In only two or three 
cases have steps been taken toward enforcing the new law. 
The person who shot Wilson is under bonds for appear- 
ance at the next criminal court in Washington county; 
Leslie McPheters, who shot Henry McPheters, has been 
held for the February term of the Grand Jury at Dover. 
The story is out that the Maine Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners have been applied to for the enforcing of the law 
against accidental shooting, but that they do not think 
that it comes in their province. It is certain that the 
terrible danger from this accidental shooting is preventing 
both hunters and lumbermen going into the Maine 
woods. In one case where a hunting party has been 
planned by four or five merchants in this city, two of them 
have backed out decidedly; the risk is too great. A 
timber land owner told me yesterday that he had some 
prospecting to do, but did not dare to go into the woods. 
He started the other day, but hearing the crack of rifles, he 
came out of the woods and took the next train for home. 
It is a feature worth noting that so far the accidetnal 
shooting has been done by Maine gunners, and not by out- 
side sportsmen accompanied by guides. 

SPECIAL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You have already reported the killing of William Bow- 
ley by a Houlton man, who mistook his hapless victim for 
a deer; but this report of the affair, as printed in a Bangor 
paper, should go on record: 


William Bowley, of Skowhegan, was accidentally shot at Moro 
Sunday, on West Hastings Brook. The shooting was done by E. 
L. Vail, Esq., of this town. The affair is a particularly sad one, 
and was purely accidental. Mr. Vail is one of the most careful 
hunters of the country, and for fifteen pom has been getting his 
share of game, and this is his first accident. The man was sitting 
with a companion in some long grass in the bed of the brook, 
which was nearly dry. He had on a slouch hat, turned up at the 
ends in such a manner as to represent ectly a deer’s ears. 

As Mr. Vail and a friend came down the brook he saw the 
movement of the hat 100 yards away. Nothing more was visible. 
Not for a minute believing that a man would be sitting among the 
grass in the brook bed, and naturally thinking it was a deer 
standing in the lon grass, he took aim and fired. . 

The bullet enterek the right cheek of Bowley and lodged in the 

of killing him imstantly. The dead man’s companion 

s feet and cried out. Mr. Vail immediately rushed 

and there his feelings are more easily imagined than 

Vail aroused the yt | crew to which the 

dead man belonged, end did all i could do under the circum- 
Ss! to hunt up the man’s people. 

Ww Ww "toreman of the lumber crew, and the men em- 
lame to Mr. V: It is simply one 
incvitable accidents which follow the sporting season. 

bank instead of sitting 
o-day. Mr. 
Vail at Mills, 
and is putting forth every effort to locate the man’s ives. 


It is the most bare-faced attempt to shift the blame ‘of 
shooting a man through sheer carelessness from the 
shooter to man shot I ever read. In the first place, 


Mr. Vail was breaking the law in hunting on Sunday, and 
‘liable to a fine and-loss of his gun if he*shot it:on_that 
Next, it is about an impossibility to twist any hat 


day. 


. 
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so as to look like a deer’s ears. It is called an “inevitable 
accident,” and Mr. Vail is spoken of as being so careful 
for fifteen years that this is his first accident. Just as if 
every hunter who did not kill a man in fifteen years was 


a model of carefulness. The law is that the one who 
shoots a man shall be punished. If the lumberman had 
shot the lawyer, there would at once be a demand for 
the law to be enforced, but it makes a great odds whose 
bull is gored. The law was passed to meet just such 
cases of sheer carelessness as this; but you will see that 
every means will be used to try to clear this man. 

For some fifty years, when we had thousands of deer 
killed, we never knew of but one man being shot by 
accident. Now, for the last eight or ten years, from 
five to six or more are shot every year. I know of three 
being shot within the last twenty days, besides one 
wounded for a gray squirrel. In every case it is sheer 
carelessness. 

I have barely escaped being shot by a man, who said 
he mistook my hat for a partridge. I was in plain sight 
from my waist up, with not a twig or weed in the way. 
I had spoken to the man, and called him by name, and he 
was not over thirty feet from me; and still I barely 
escaped being shot. Most men who have hunted much 
here have had several chances to be responsible for 
such “inevitable accidents” had they not been care- 
ful. I once had a chance to fire at the black head of an 
Indian who was sitting down digging roots. It showed 
just above a windfall every time he rose up. I could not 
see any ears or brown nose, and so kept creeping up till I 
was within ten feet before I could tell what it was. I 
once lost a deer by waiting to be sure, but I never fired 
at a man, BANGOR. 


Moose Hunting on the Tobique. 


Havine followed with a good deal of interest the dis- 
cussion which has been going on in your paper for the 
last few weeks as to the ae companion to take hunting. 
I concluded the proper one was one’s wife, so on Sept. 
10 my wife and I left Moncton, N. B., bound for the 
Tobique Valley after pleasure and the “king of the for- 
est” and any other game we might have the good fortune 
to bag. Leaving Moncton at 2 P. M., our next stop- 
ping place was Fredericton, where we spent the night 
and found very comfortable quarters at the Queen Hotel. 
The following morning at an early hour we drove to St. 
Mary’s, which is across the St. John River, taking the so- 
called express on the line of railway known as the Gib- 
son Branch. The rate of speed was slow, and the cars were 
uncomfortable, but the country scenery and the country 
people always afford some amusement, so after four 
hours’ rather tedious journey we arrived at Newburg 
Junction, where a stop of twenty minutes awaits the 
traveler, and a thoroughly good and substant‘al dinner 
is to be had. In due course we took another express on 
the Canadian Pacific, which is an improvement on the 
Gibson Branch; after an hour's ride we again left the 
train at Perth, taking still another branch line, which 
landed us about 6 o'clock at Plaster Rock, which ends 
the railway journey; the remainder is by carriage and 
canoe. Having made arrangements before with Mr. 
Weaver, of the Weaver Hotel, he met us at the station; 
after some delay in collecting our baggage, we drove to 
the hotel, two miles from the station, over a road which 
is a disgrace to the community, being both rough and 
dangerous. Arriving at the hotel, we were agreeably 
surprised, it being an exceptionally comfortable house, and 
Mr. Weaver did everything he could for us. 

The following morn’ng we boarded a large express 
wagon. There were eight of us. all bound for Riley 
Brook, twenty-six miles from Plaster Rock, en route to 
various hunting grounds. We drove the distance in four 
hours, which was fairly good time. From Riley Brook 
our destination took us seven miles further up the Tobique 
River -to a supply lumber depot camp, known as the 
Forks, which we reached about 4 o'clock P. M. There 
we found our gu‘des. Mr. Chas. Crimmen and David 
Edwards, of Scotch Lake, York county, N. B., and last, 
but not least, the cook, Fred Edwards, with three canoes. 

For the convenience of sportsmen, I may add they can 
secure licenses from Mr. Miller, whose house is three 
miles from the Forks. We pitched tent that evening on 
the bank of the river, and after an early tea, which had 
all the flavor of an extensive dinner at home, and a short 
chat over the events of the day. we retired as an early 
start was demanded by the guides, and, of course, we 
obeyed orders without a murmur. The morning start 
was not as early as the promises and conversation the 
evening before would lead one to believe, but we were on 
the move by 8 o’clock. We were three days going forty- 
seven miles up the river; the water was very low, and the 
canoes were poled and dragged a great part of the dis- 
tance. 

There are excellent camping grounds all along the 
banks of the river. On the morning of the third day, 
Sept. 15, we were at the entrance of lies Nictaw, which 
is about three miles long and two miles wide. The 
morning was perfect, being fine and clear. It was with a 
feeling of thankfulness we felt the canoe gl'ding quietly 
through the water, after two days’ dragging with, in 
many places, three inches of water. Arriving at the head 
of Nictaw Lake we had to be poled up a small brook 
about 300 yards, the land which divides Nictaw and Mud 
Lake, on which our “haven of rest,” our log cabin and 
home for the next month, was situated.. The cabin sur- 
passed all our expectations ; it was large (15 by 26), with a 
good stove, heavy, birch-bark roof, two large windows, 
standing 50 yards from the shore of Mud e, and sur- 
utiful shade trees. We at once made our- 
selves at home. After everything was arranged I tried 
the lake for fishing, and was successful, getting five dozen 
nice trout. After that I kept the camp supplied with 


fish. 
My wife hunted on Mud Lake; I took the deadwaters 
i side of the lake. On the morning of 





five miles on 
the 17th I saw a large bull moose, distant 200 yards. I 
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days later the guide, through excellent work and calling 
for three hours, got one out in the lake for my wife; she 
fired and missed. However, about a week after her first 
miss another came out into the lake, and this time she 
was more fortunate, killing him with one shot at 75 
yards. The horns had a bien spread, 48 inches, and 
were very long. To say she was justly proud hardly ex- 
presses it. I was still without a moose, and hunted con- 
tinuously without success, until just two days before we 
were leaving, when I was fortunate enough to secure a 
fork-horn or two-year-old—a small but pretty head. 

Before closing I would like to say a few good words for 
our guides, Crimmen and Edwards. We were with them 
for a month, and found them all attention and kindness 
from the first to the last day. In fact, I cannot too highly 
recommend them to any one who may intend visit'ng this 
land of the moose. We saw about twenty moose, cows 
and bulls, and one caribou, on the trip. 

J. W. Y. Srrs. 
Moncron, N, B. Oct. 21. 


A Strenuous Game Warden. 


St, Paut, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: As a 
general proposition, nine out of ten sportsmen, if asked 
the definition of a game warden, would answer, one who 
holds down a soap box in the country cross roads _ store 
and draws his salary once a month. 

Where and when he was most wanted there was he not 
to be found—as a rule, a sort of flesh and bones scare- 
crow, who did not scare. : ; : 

We have much to boast of in this State, “Pillsbury’s 
Best,” turned out at the rate of 10,000 barrels a day in 
our suburbs; to wit, Minneapolis. Butter to go with it 
conceded to be as fine, if not finer, than any ever pro- 
duced in either Orange county or Elgin. : 

Then comes our ocean pine, unfortunately being 
slaughtered at such a rate as to promise absolute denuda- 
tion in a few years. Our Mesaba iron mines—the won- 
der of the mining world. Then our stock raisers, who are 
bold enough to claim precedence of quality over the 
choicest steers from far-off Wyoming. I think I read a 
few days ago in a New York paper of the excellence of 
the peaches grown in southern Minnesota. Peaches from 
a State popularly supposed to be somewhere near the 
North Pole and where the thermometer goes out of sight 
during the winter! t ; 

The above may be things to be proud of in their way, 
but we have another product we are more than proud of, 
and that is our State Game Warden—simply because he is 
a game protector who protects. i : 

Suail is a bird that, unless he is potted in a bunch in 
the corner of a rail fence, is apt to thrive and mult'ply. 
And certainly that is just what the quail are doing, for of 
late they have been seen repeatedly in our city traversing 
our sidewalks and crossing our asphalted streets. In the 
residential district of the city they can be heard at break 
of day giving their peculiar ““Co-hee! Co-hee!” so differ- 
ent from the “Bob-Bob-White!” of the early spring. 
Only this morning I was awakened at daybreak by the 
calling of a scattered flock of quail. It is unnecessary 
to recite how it took me away to the woods and fields 
and along the hedgerow as I listened for fifteen niinutes 
to those scattered birds as they ran together. Naturally 
I ascribed this situation to the fact that in reality the 
quail and other game birds were plentiful because they 
had been protected. 

And to cite the way Warden Samuel F. Fullerton 
works, Up at Heron Lake three market-hunters were 
slaughtering the ducks by day and by night and _ ship- 
ping them into Chicago as “squabs” or “young turkeys,” 
etc.—all of which made them amenable to the law. Some 
one put Mr. Fullerton next. Instead of writing them a 
letter under the official seal of the State Game Warden, 
ordering them to desist, etc., Mr. Fullerton went him- 
self in propria persona. He seized their game, their boats, 
their dogs, their tents, their provisions and their guns— 
five in number—and if I mistake not got them fined in the 
bargain. Now, if this be not strenuous game protection 
what is it? As long as Sam Fullerton holds his job as 
Game Warden will those three bold hunters ever patton- 
ize the sloughs of Minnesota again during the duck 
flight? I guess not. How many men can stand up 
against such game protection as this? 

It was only a few weeks ago that this same Fullerton 
got next to a moose and deer tannery trust up in the 
northern Minnesota woods and cleaned it up in quick 
order. Black Friday could not have wiped out the market 
value of that trust stock any quicker than did Mr. Fuller- 
ton. There were moose and deer heads to the number of 
a score or more seized, and many hides undergoing the 
process of tanning were taken. 

News of this kind travels far and wide, producing a 
wholesome effect. It will become generally understood 
that unlawful hunting in Minnesota is rife with much 
risk, so much so that the game actually becomes not 
worth the candle. 

I am writing this article pour encourager les autres. 
If other States had more Fullertons, with the dog-gun- 
and-boat-collecting fever well developed, things in some 
localities would be different as regards the game. And 
yet when you sum the whole case up, it is simply. the 
difference between doing one’s duty and not doing it at all 
So we'll close by saying that our game warden has very 
clear ideas as to what his duty is—and is doing it. 

Another peculiar idea this Sam Fullerton has, is that 
it is against public policy to grant deer hunting licenses 
to minors with .30 smokeless rifles or any other kind of 
rifle. And perhaps Fullerton is right in preventing the 
yong ae rom shooting. It is evident that deer shoot- 
ing has become r ized as dangerous to both man 
and beast—the hunted and the hunter. 

CHartes CarrsTaporo. 





Tue following letter from Executive Agent Fullerton 
was written to Mr. Charles Cristadoro, who rightly con- 
siders it of general interest, and sends it to us for publi- 
cation: 

State oF Minnesota, Board of Game Commissioners. 
St. Paul, Oct: 22-——-My Dear Cristadoro: The article 
that yOu have written in. regard to deer is indeed very 
timely. yeat no licenses be i 


is all right as far as it goes; but you know as well 


Minors, - 


as I do that there are many adults who ought not to 
be allowed to pull a trigger. They are careless and rattle- 
headed, and they will shoot at anything that comes along 
—in fact, if they see a bush move, will come to the con- 
clusion that it is a deer and fire at it. To have the crime 
of manslaughter held over their heads is not enough, they 
ought to be denied the privilege; but that, of course, is 
impossible as long as all are supposed to be created 
equal, and are equal under the law. 

I just returned this morning from Heron Lake; per- 
haps you have seen something in regard to it in the 
papers. They tell me on good F sey | that over 12.000 
prime canvasback ducks were shipped from Heron Lake 
and Lakefield last year.* and it was done openly. and 
when a man in St. Paul drew the attention of the Game 
and Fish Commission to it, the Executive Agent made 
the remark that it was very hard to enforce the law on 
Heron Lake, as over two-thirds of the lake is in Iowa. I 
thought it was a made-up story, but verified it on this 
trip, and it was vouched for by a man who I know would 
not tell an untruth. To give you an idea of the kind of 
ducks there, we seized forty-three canvasbacks, and they 
averaged over four pounds ap‘ece. I understand they got 
from $8 to $12 a dozen for them in Chicago last year. de- 
pending altogether on the quality and weight of the ducks. 

I assure you I appreciate your work in regard to game 
protection—you and the other men who take a deep in- 
terest in the matter. You don’t know what a help it is 
to the Commission and what a help it is to the wardens 
who are trying to enforce these laws. The moral sup- 
port is indeed a great help, and its value cannot be esti- 
mated. 

Anything that comes under your observation in regard 
to any violations, I assure you we will esteem it a great 
favor if you will drop me a line or ’phone me. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam. F. Fuiierton. 


*Another game warden under former State administration; Mr. 
Fullerton just went in this year.—C. S. 


Incidents of a Hunter’s Life. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
very small proportion of those who now take their out- 
ings in the woods, hunting, have had opportunity to know 
anything of the pleasure and gratification connected with 
the hunt, except from the standpoint of a sportsman, who 
hunts solely for pleasure. To the pioneer, who lived 
amid an abundance of game, and who had neither the 
opportunity nor the money to buy domestic meat, we can 
imagine a two-fold pleasure would come in his ‘pursuit 
of game, feeling, as he would, that in the pursuit oi that 
which was in itself a rare pleasure, he was performing 
a necessary part of his daily routine of life; and when 
successful in bringing down a choice animal, then eg@pe- 
cially would his gratification be two-fold. Being near 
his own home, where he could go out as the weather con- 
ditions were favorable, and could save and utilize every 
particle of his game, he could at the same time watch 
with interest and gratification the live game all around 
him, and know that it would be around when he needed 
more. At such times and amid such surroundings, game 
was killed at seasons of the year which would be unlaw- 
ful under present conditions, but no persons are or have 
been more solicitoeus for the preservation of game than 
such as were dependent upon it to a great extent for 
their livelihood, killing only such as were not essential 
to their increase. 

Roosevelt, in his ‘Wilderness Hunter,” has fittingly 
said, “Hunting in the wilderness is, of all pastimes, the 
most attractive, and it is doubly so when not carried on 
merely as a pastime. * * * The fact that the hunter 
needs the game, both for its meat and for its hide, un- 
doubtedly adds a zest to the pursuit.” 

When one goes out from his city home for a stay in 
the woods, especially a person of limited time, he feels, 
naturally, that his friends expect him to return with a 
good account of himself; and that he has much to accom- 
plish, in a short time. In words, he says he does not 
care anything for the game he may kill, or whether he 
kills anything or not; that he does not expect to kill 
anything; that he only wants the benefit and pieasure 
of a camping trip; that he does not propose to hunt 
much—just to wander around in the woods and enjoy 
walking through nature’s furnished parlors; but, aiter 
this has all been said aloud, with an air of indifference, 
away down deep in his heart he thinks to himself, “I 
must kill something which I can be proud to show to 
my friends. I only have a few days to be in the woods; 
I have merited this vacation by a year’s hard work, and I 
must make it count; I must hustle.” As he tramps 
through the woods, after the time for his stay is more 
than half gone, and has, as yet, been unsuccessful in kill- 
ing anything, he catches on!y passing glimpses of the 
real beauty of his surroundings. He is tired; he sits 
down in some spot, beautiful in its rugged wildness, and 
tries. to enjoy it; but no! his ambition will not allow it; 
no animal life is in sight; each hour lessens his chance 
of getting the coveted game he so much desires to take 
home; he is up and off again, and comes in at night 
tired. and discouraged|; and cach successive day of dis- 
appointment finds him more impatient and worn out, 
and thus less capable of success. 

To be in the woods where other hunters are in the 
same vicinity, of whose presence we are made painfully 
aware by the occasional report of a gun, creates a feeling 
of uneasiness, both from the possible disturbance of game 
on our course, and the danger of stray bullets. To the 
real hunter, who has an inbred nature which longs for 
the woods and wild life; nothing but being away in the 
solitude of the wilderness absolutely alone, without the 
possibility of another hunter spoiling his opportunity, 
can fully satisfy. 

Saving hunted under all the various conditions, I have 
mMirked the difference. 

Hunting on a tracking snow, where there is a hunter 


or more me er ~, we find a fresh trail, acne instead 
of follow with the proper caution, we are 
thinking of some one else striking the trail ahead of us, 
and, in spite of ourselves, hurry just enough to spoil our 
chances. of succtss. ; 

On the other land, when we get into @ forest where 
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we know we are alone, and strike a fresh trail, with how 
much more deliberation and satisfaction we can follow 
it; taking time to observe every little detail of ani- 
mai action, as we see it recorded on the snow, and 
thereby deriving the full and complete joy connected 
aor the hunt, which is too often lost by over anxiety to 

ill. 

At such a place, and amid such surroundings as the 
latter, it was my glorious privilege to have many a hunt. 

Beginning about eighty rods above my cabin in the 
Rockies, and extending many miles up into the moun- 
tains, was an immense body of green timber, composed 
of steep mountain sides, sharp ridges, deep ravines, level 
flats, old beaver dams and swamps, and every variety 
which goes to constitute a good deer country, most of 
which was open timber and easily traveled. 

For several years in succession it was my habit to 
go up into this green woods on the morning of the 
first tracking snow in the fall, for a deer hunt. 

Leaving home at or before the break of day, I 
would be up in the best of hunting grounds about three 
miles, in time to find the game feeding; and never a 
fall did I miss getting one or more deer on the first 
day of snow-hunting, as they were seemingly more un- 
wary at that time, not having been disturbed from the 
fall before, and then very rarely, as I was about the 
only one who ever went there to hunt. In the fall of 
1892 I went up there early one morning for my regular 
hunt on the first snow of the season. 

As I was trailing a little bunch of deer quite early 
in the morning, about three miles from home, I heard 
a slight rustle in the brush, and a couple of very faint 
and muffled “thumps.” across a ravine on the top of a 
ridge ahead; while it was so slight as to have been un- 
noticable to one not familiar with such sounds, I knew 
well what it was. Crossing over J found what I ex- 
pected—the snow ploughed up where they had made 
their big jumps. They started out along a steep moun- 
tain side, and I followed rapidly while keeping a sharp 
lookout. although it was the least of my expectations 
to see them short of a half hour or more. 

My experience has been that if they are frightened 
by seeing or hearing a hunter, they are apt to stop at 
any time within a very short distance to investigate, 
while if they are startled by getting the scent, they put 
a good distance between themselves and their pursuers 
before they stop. I had gone but a very short dis- 
tance when I saw a buck standing at about 60 yards, on 
the steep mountain side, directly above me, headed as 
if going back the opposite direction, and watching me. 

In less than three seconds the .45-90 cracked, and 
the buck staggered a few steps down the hill and fell 
dead. After dressing it I dragged it—or rather guided 
it and kept it from running over me and let it slide— 
about 100 yards down the hill to the bottom, where 
was a little flat along a stream of water, where it was 
easy of access with a horse, and there I hung it up on 
a tree. 

He was a fine fat two-pronged buck, probably a two- 
year-old, and presented a picture, hanging there on a 
tree in the dark evergreen, snow-covered ferest, which 
would make the heart of any hunter glad. To me the 
dark grey color of deer with back ground of snow 
composes a harmony of colors which cannot be equalled 
by any combination. 

After feasting my eyes on the picture, I went to in- 
vestigate how it all came about; ] found this buck had 
left the others and walked back about 50 yards along 
the side of the mountain, and above their trail to watch 
for danger, and also found that there were left a doe 
and two fawns. They had gone on some distance from 
where he had turned back, and waited until the shot, 
and then started again on the run, as the tracks showed. 

Circumstances made it neccessary to leave the buck 
hanging there about a week before going after it; when 
I went after it late one evening with a pack-horse, I 
found one entire hind-quarter eaten out by martens, 
as their well-beaten paths showed, and at first I felt 
provoked; but it was only for a moment; I saw where 
the loss could be turned to good account. Hastily 
packing on the horse what was left of the buck, I made 
long and lively strides for home. 

I wanted to set traps for the marten, and to insure 
success I must get my traps there that night. 

Just a few minutes before sundown I got home with 
my deer: I put the saddle on a fresh horse, and taking 
two steel traps and some bait, started on a race against 
night. I set one trap at the root of the tree where the 
deer had hung, and another a few rods away, by the 
side of a log, and rode leisurely home in the dark, feel- 
ing a satisfaction and contentment peculiar in itself, and 
hard to define, but which certainly does not come in the 
ordinary walks of life, surrounded by a throng of peo- 
ple as most of us are. 

The next morning or going back I found a marten 
in each of the traps which had the finest fur and brought 
the highest price of any I ever caught. I reset my traps 
but no mcre came; I have never known before nor have I 
since of marten coming so far down toward the settle- 
ments in that belt of timber. Thus does the following up 
and accomplishing of one pursuit, in the hunter’s life as 
elsewhere, open up new opportunities for profit or pleas- 
ure, making even:a life of solitude in the wilderness full 
of interest. 

Emerson CARNEY. 


f 


Pennsylvania Grouse andSOther Game. 


Sayre, Pa—Ruffed grouse are being fourd -in .plenty 
throughout all this northern Pennsylvania country. In 
fact, one can sc y go amiss of good grouse country 
hereabouts. The same statement applies:to much of the 
cover lying adjacent to the State line. -Gray. squirrels 
are not plentiful. 


close a fair supply of birds abroad the Chemung and Sus- 
quehanna bottom lands. io) $x 

Wild geese are moving south by easy stages. Ducks are 
furnishing some fair shooting on Cayuga and Montsuma 
marshes, but the best shooting on these birds ‘is destined 
to come later on. M. Can. 
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Rabbits are in-evidence everywhere. -- 
Barring the illegal shooter, the quail season will. dis- - 


_ vided 


| English} Pheasants} and!iFarmers.” 


AmacanseTT, N. Y., uct. 25.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: Most farmers are beginning to see the value of . 


birds to protect the crops, yet there are some in this neigh- 
borhood who insist that the English pheasant, ‘which our 
Amagansett Sporting Club let go, do more injury than 
good. I would like to read in your paper an article on 
this subject. Dimon Conk LIN, Sec’y. 





We quote as the best information on the subject the 

following paragraphs from W. B. Tegetmeier’s work, 
“Pheasants; Their Natural History and Practical Man- 
amegent” : 
_ Like the domestic fowl, which it closely resembles in its 
internal structure and its habits, the pheasant is an om- 
nivorous feeder; grain, herbage, roots, berries and other 
small fruits, insects, acorns, beech mast, are alike accept- 
able to it. Naumann gives the following detailed descrip- 
tion of its dietary on the Continent: “Its food consists 
of grain, seeds, fruits and berries, with green herbs, in- 
sects and worms, varying with the time of year. Ants, 
and particularly their larve. are a favorite food, the latter 
forming the chief support of the young. It also eats many 
green weeds, the tender shoots of grass, cabbage, young 
clover, wild cress, pimpernel, young peas, etc. Of berries: 
the wild mezereum, wild strawberries, currants, elder- 
berries from the species Sambucus racemosa, S. nigra and 
S. ebulus; blackberries, mistletoe, hawthorn. Plums, 
apples and pears it eats readily, and cherries, mulberries 
and grapes it also takes when it can get them. In the 
autumn, ripe seeds are its chief food; it eats those of 
many of the sedges and grasses, and of several species of 
Polygonum, as P. dumetorum; black bindweed. knot 
grass and also those of the cow-wheat, and acorns, beech 
mast, etc., form a large portion of its food in the latter 
months of the year. Among forest plants, it likes the 
seeds of the hemp-nettle, and it also feeds on almost all 
the seeds that the farmer sows.” 

To this long catalogue of its Continental fare may be 
added the roots of the common silver weed, and those of 
the pig-nut or earth-nut and the tubers of the common 
buttercups, which are often scratched out of the soil and 
eaten. Macgillivray states that “One of the most remark- 
able facts relative to this bird that has come under my 
observation was the presence of a tery large quantity 
of the fronds of the common polypody in the crop of 
one which I opened in the winter of 1835. I am not 
aware that any species of fern has ever been found con- 
stituting part of the food of a ruminating quadruped or 
gallinaceous bird ; and if it should be found by experiment 
that the pheasant thrives on such substances, ‘advantage 
might be taken of the circumstance.” 

Thompson, in his “Natural History of Ireland,’ re- 
counts the different varieties of food he observed in open- 
ing the crops of ten pheasants—from November to April 
inclusive. In seven he discovered the fruit of the haw- 
thorn, with grain, small seeds and peas. In one no less 
than thirty-seven acorns. Another had its crop nearly 
filled with grass; only one contained any insects. the 
period of examination being the colder months of the 
year; in summer the pheasant is decidedly insectivorous; 
all contained numerous fragments of stone.’ He also 
records that in the spring the yellow flowers of the pile- 
wort are always eaten in large quantity, as are the tuber- 
ous roots of the common silver weed, when they are 
turned up by cultivation. Mr. Thompson adds: “While 
spending the month of January, ‘1849. at the sporting 
quarters of Ardimersy Cottage, Island of Islay. where 
pheasants are abundant, and attain a very large size—the 
ring-necked variety, too, being common—I observed that 
these birds, in the outer or wilder coverts, fed, during 
mild as well as severe weather, almost wholly on hazel 
nuts. In the first bird that was remarked to contain 
them, thev were reckoned, and found to. be twenty-four 
in number, all of full size and perfect; in addition were 
many large insect larve. Either oats or Indian corn 
being thrown out every morning before the windows of 
the cottage for pheasants, I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing their great preference of the former to the latter. I 
remarked a pheasant one day in Islay taking the sparrow’s 
place. by picking at horsedung on the road for undigested 
oats. 

Among the more singular articles of food that form 
part of the pheasant’s very varied dietary may be men- 
tioned the spangles of the oak so common in the autumn 
on the under side of the leaves. These are galls caused 
by the presence of the eggs of a species of gall-fly, which 
may be reared from the spangles if they are collected in 
the autumn, and kept in a cool and rather moist atmos- 
phere during the winter. About the fall of the leaf these 
spangles begin to lose their flat, mushroom-like form and 
red, hirsute appearance, and become by degrees raised or 
bossed toward the middle, in consequence of the growth 
of the inclosed grub, which now becomes visible when the 
spangle is cut open. The perfect insect makes its appear- 
ance in April and May. Some few years since Mr. R. 
Carr Ellison published the following account of their 
being eagerly sought after and devoured by pheasants in a 
wild state: “Just before the fall of the oak leaf these 
spangles (or the greater part of them) become detached 
from it, and are scattered upon the ground under the trees 
in gteat profusion. Our pheasants delight in picking 
them up, especially from the surface of walks and roads, 
where they are most easily found. But, as they are quite 
visible, even to human eyes, among the wet but undecayed 
leaves beneath the oaks, wherever pheasants have been 
turning them up, a store of winter food-is_evidently pro- 
these minute and dormant insects, with their 
vegetable incasement, in addition to the earth worms, 
slugs, etc., which induce the pheasants ‘to forage so in- 


dustriously, by scratching up the layers of damp leaves ~ 


in incipient decay which cover the woodland soil in win- 
ter. Not only have we found the spangles plentifully in 
the crops of pheasants that have been shot, but, on pre- 


senting leaves covered with them to the common and to. 


the gold pheasants in confinement, we observed the birds 


to pick them up without a-moment’s hesitation, and to 


look eagerly for more.” - 

The value of pheasants to the agriculturist is scarcely 
suffieiently appreciated ; the birds. destroy, enormous: num- 
bers. of injurious, insects—upward -of twelve hundred 
wireworms ‘have been’taken out of the crop of a pheasant; 


if this number was consumed at a single meal, the total 
destroyed must be almost incredible. There is no doubt 
that insects are preferred to grain; one pheasant shot 
at the close. of the shooting season had in its crop 726 
wireworms, one acorn, one snail, nine berries and three 
grains of wheat. Mr. F. Bond states that he took out of 
the crop of a pheasant 440 grubs of the crane fly or daddy 
longlegs—these larvee are exceedingly destructive to the 
roots of the grass on lawns and pastures. As another 
instance of their insectivorous character may be mentioned 
the complaint of Waterton, that they had extirpated the 
grasshoppers from Walton Park. They also occasionally 
cat molluscous animals. Mr. John Bishop, of Llandovery, 
records that he killed a pheasant on the coast of Islay 
whose crop was filled with the colored snails abounding 
on the bents or grass stems on the coast. 

Lord Lilford, in his magnificent volumes on the “Birds 
of Northamptonshire,” writes: “The pheasant, where 
not preserved in unreasonable numbers, is a good friend 
to the farmer, from the enormous number of wireworms 
and other noxious insects which it devours, to say nothing 
of its liking for the roots of various weeds; but it would 
be absurd to deny that grain forms its favorite food, and a 
field of standing beans will, as is well known. draw 
pheasants for miles. It is very much the fashion to feed 
the birds with maize; but, in our own opinion, the flesh 
of pheasants which have been principally fed upon this 
corn is very far inferior in. flavor to that of those who 
have found their own living upon what the land may offer 
them.” 

Like their allies, the domestic fowls, pheasants are oc- 
casionally carnivorous in their appetite. A correspon- 
‘dent writes: “This morning my keeper brough? me a 
pied cock pheasant, found dead (but still warm) in some 
standing barley. The bird was in finest condition, and 
showed no marks whatever, when plucked, of a violent 
death. On searching the gullet I extracted a short-tailed 
field mouse, which had doubtless caused death by strangu- 
lation.” And a similar instance was recorded by Mr. 
Hutton, of Northallerton. The Hon. and Rev. C. 
Bathurst, in a letter published in Loudon’s Magazine of 
Natural History, vol. vii., p. 153, relates that Sir John 
Ogilvy saw a pheasant flying off with a common slow- 
worm; that this reptile does sometimes form part of the 
food of the pheasant is confirmed by Mr. J. E. Harting. 
who recounts, in his work on “The Birds of Middlesex.” 
that “on examining the crop of a pied pheasant, shot in 
October, 1864, I was surprised to find in it a common 
slow-worm, which measured eight inches in length. It 
was not quite perfect, having lost the tip of the tail; 
otherwise, if whole, it would probably have measured 
nine inches.” 


- Thett!Maine GameCountry. | 


Oct. 27.—If one is doubtful about the importance of 
Maine as a resort for big game, let him read the Bangor 
record for the week—472 deer, 32 moose and 5 bears. 
These figures only represent the game shipped through 
Bangor toward the west, and are but a very small part 
of the game actually killed in eastern Maine. This is 
especially true since the great interest in big-game hunt- 
ing that has grown up within a few years among the 
Maine farmers and lumbermen. Local hunters are getting 
twice the game that falls to outsiders. The Bangor rec- 
ord for the corresponding week last year was 423 deer. 
43 moose, showing a gain of 49 deer this year and a loss 
of 11 moose. The record for the season, up to Friday 
night, was 1.076 deer and 46 moose; same time a year 
ago, 1,000 deer and 56 moose. This year the gain is 76 
deer, with a loss of 10 moose. It is certain that the 
number of hunters this year is a good deal in’excess of a 
year ago. Women hunters are decidedly in greater num- 
bers than ever before noted. Mrs. S. W. Whillden, of 
New York, has had good success in the neighborhood 
of Greenville. From a week’s hunting she brought out a 
moose and a deer, both good specimens. Other ladies 
who brought deer through Bangor last week were Miss 
Lucy Hobbs, of Milo; Miss Esther Durgin, and Mrs. 
E. F. Dallas, of Bangor; Mrs. A. Davis and Mrs. W. 
Briss, of Oldtown; Mrs. F. L. Wood and Mrs. J. A. 
Tabor, of Corinna. Boston hunters seem to be getting 
their full share of Maine big game, though the number of 
moose and deer reaching the markets is unusually small. 
Only two or three moose have been received. One was 
received at Faneuil Hall Market Thursday that barely 
cleared the law. He had horns with only two tines; not 
antlers at all, but round, like cow horns. Evidently he 
was a two-year-old. A market man of many years’ ex- 
perience told me Saturday that not half the deer are com- 
ing in that were coming in a year ago. If hunters are 
getting them they are not sending them directly into the 
market. He says that there is now no shipment of Maine 
game into Boston ‘by underground railway, what is. re- 
ceived coming directly from the hunters. Often, perhaps, 
the shippers do not kill the game themselves, only bring 
it out. But they have to make oath in Bangor that 
the game is their own, and false statements are dangerous, 
since the wardens are watching closely. Now it is pro- 
posed to have an examining station for game at Portland, 
since big game is coming from a vast territory that does 
not come through Bangor at all. Four live deer passed 
through Bangor on Wednesday. They were from the 
Kineo region, and consigned to C. W. Dimmick, of Bos- 
ton, and doubtless will be shown at the Sportsmen’s Show 
here next spring. : at 
A great many deer ‘are leaving the region of Kineo 
daily, the hunting , conditions having been good. 
Many, hunters. secure ‘the full limit of the law—two deer. 
T. Sedgwick Steele, of Hartford, Conn., left Kineo last 
week. after a two weeks’ trip into the West Branch 
region. He took out a white deer, a very beautiful speci- 
men. A. L. Young, of Auburn, Me., shot his moose 
the other day, from the piazza of "the Chesuncook club 
house, at Chesuncook Lake. William M. Davis, of New- 
ton: Highlands, shot.a largé bear last week, in the vicinity 
‘of Big Stream Brook. where he has been hunting in com- 
pany with A. A. Soule. The bear was an old female, very 
gaunt and large, arid must have weighed 500 pounds when 
in flesh: -Mr. Soule ‘secured a mooge with a finehead. 
« Morton L. -Deninis, of Skowliegan, “Me., shot a moose 

at Dedd "Water,-on Austin Stream, last week—the first 
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moose .of the season in Bingham region. A party of 
Boston hunters left Friday night fot a big-game pant In 
the party are S. L. Noyes, J. W. Smart, E. A. Norton 
and Messrs. Mann, Cobb, Currier and Mason, all mer- 
chants, several of them from the big markets. They go to 
Jackman, on the Canadian Pacific, and thence into the 
woods for Heald Pond camps and some camps beyond. 
They are well-fitted for a hunting trip, have four of the 
best guides in that part of the country and naturally 
they expect big game. Their guides have written that 
the ground has already been covered with snow, and that 
they may expect snow for tracking. One admonition of 
the leader of the guides is worth remembering by all 
hunters who are going into the Maine woods, “Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, before you get here, and all the time 
afterward, that you are to shoot moose and deer and 
not men. If you can come with that idea, do so; other- 
wise, stay in Boston.” More big game is being shot in 
the Rangeley region this year than last, but not a great 
deal of it has fallen to Boston hunters. C. P. Stevens and 
eats oe been at Camp Vive Vale, Narrows, Richard- 
son Lake, and secured their full quota of deer. 

It was a big week with Chatham gunners for coot and 
shore birds. Dudley Hall, of Boston, made a big record 
there. He returned on Wednesday with a bag of 140 
birds, including beatleheads, English snipe and a few 
black ducks. Added to these were 105 grass birds. Will 
Guild secured forty big shore birds on the Monomoy 

rounds last week. Dr. Robert Amory, J. Montgomery 

ears and Willard T. Sears have been on a shooting 
trip to Chatham and vicinity, with good results, At Hy- 
anis Fred Henderson and John Nickerson have made a 
big day, securing fourteen black duck. These birds are 
reported more plenty than usual at this season all along 
shore. Monday was a great cooting day. At Chatham 
Henry Phillips shot 47; G. S. Joselyn and A. W. Phil- 
lips got 29; Fred Packard, 20; Charles Low, 18; Charles 
Newton, 23; Joe MacCosland, 23; Bill Frazier, 19, and 
many others smaller bags. About~ half a mile off 
shore at Brant Rock is the favorite location for coot 
shooting. Every morning a line of dories may be seen out 
there, the location being very near to the course of most 
of the flights. SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Back from Colorado. 


Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake, IIl., is in town to- 
day on his return from a deer-hunting trip in the White 
River country of Colorado. Mr. Hotchkiss was the 
guest of Mr. George A. Morrison, of Emma, Colo., who 
has an extensive ranch in that country and who lives 
in baronial style. This gentleman and Mr. Hotchkiss, 
with one or two of the ranch people, made up the hunt- 
ing party. They killed six deer without any trouble, Mr. 
Hotchkiss getting two very good bucks. He says that 
the bucks were just beginning to join the does, and that 
in the early days of their hunt they saw many bands of 
deer, composed mostly of does or spike bucks. Of the 
abundance of deer there was no question. On one day 
Mr. Hotchkiss counted eleven bucks, and on another day 
he saw more than a score of deer in different bands. 
He says that potatoes grow so big on Mr. Morrison’s 
ranch that he could not check one home to show his 
friends without paying excess baggage. 

Any one in search of elk would do well to remember 
the tip which Mr. Hotchkiss gives. He says that Burro 
Mountain, near the White River, is good elk country 
and can occasionally show a bear. Frank Hays, a guide 
of Newcastle, Colo., says that he would guarantee to 
get an elk in two days. 


They Could Just Touch Bottom, 


Four duck hunters of Des Moines, lowa, went out 
this week to slay ducks at Twin Lakes, Iowa. Their 
names are Charles F. Fox, Frank L. French, Henry F. 
Gross and Carl C. Proper, all good men and true. Messrs. 
Gross and French were first to take boat for the enter- 
prise of duck hunting, and a little later their friends 
heard them calling and discovered that they were not 
in their boat, nor on shore; neither were they aware 
whether they were on foot.or on horseback. Their boat 
had sunk .and they were standing in the icy water up 
to their necks, their feet resting on the sunken boat. 
Now came the strangest part of the adventure. Messrs. 
Fox and Proper had. a very poor boat of their own, one 
which would not safely carry four. It was agreed that 
Proper and FOéx should take the half-drowned hunters 
ashore one at a time, or rather take Gross ashore first, 
Fox then to return for French. The first passenger, 
Mr. Gross, was taken aboard with some trouble, but it 
looked too dismal for French to be left out there in the 
middle of the lake all alone. He made a grab at the 
boat as it passed him, and was lucky enough to land on 
the gunwale. The result was that he upset the boat; 
and then, instead of there being two men in the icy 
water up to their necks, there were four, and instead of 
being one passenger boat there was none. The hunters 
discovered several things of interest; first, that the water 
was very cold; second, that it was too deep to wade 
when they got off the hulls of the sunken boats; third, 
that there was no manner of refreshment. One of the 
party, it seems, had a bottle of something soothing in 
his boat, but it was at the bottom of the lake. Between 
shivers he kicked about in the mud, and at last was 
gratified to see the bottle of something soothing bob 
up to the surface of the water. This helped them out 
a little bit, but it did not solve the problem of trans- 
portation. were in the water for four hours, and 
were at length rescued ‘by a band of farmers, who 
thought evil spirits had taken possession of the neigh- 
borhood. .It is stated. that Twin Lakes are much deeper 
this year than ordinarily, owing to the extensive drain- 
age of portions of the neighborhood. It is very lucky. 
indeed, that these -Des Moines gentlemen found the water 
no deeper than it was. Their experience, although some- 
what amusing to a man not in it himself, might easily 
have proved .a fatal one. While it is supposed. to be 
improper to refer to spiritous liquors in the columns 
of high-class journals, the bottle of something soothing 
referred to herein perhaps come in’ under the head 
of “Queer Finds iy Sperthaeh.” 2 





At It Again. 


My friend, the daily reporter, is getting busy again 
these bright days of autumn. This time he telegraphs 
to a St. Paul, Minn., paper from Metropolis, Ill. It is 
all about a horrible panther fight in which one young 
man was killed and another seriously wounded. No 
names are given, it being stated that “at this hour it 
is impossible to learn the name of the victim.”- It seems 
that this young man, while out hunting near Glendale, 
was pounced upon by a panther which was crouching 
in the limbs of a tree above him. By the time the sec- 
ond young man had arrived the first young man was 
mostly dead and eaten. The second nameless hunter 
fought the savage beast for some moments, employing 
a butcher knife. At last the s. b., “with a savage growl, 
turned and fled into the woods.” This animal is thought 
to be the same one which has been seen recently near 
Metropolis, and which has destroyed numerous hogs, 
dogs. and cattle. On the whole this is quite a decent 
panther story. 


The Student and His Dog. 


My friend the Student has received his new hunting 
dog, and it would appear that this was the only thing 
lacking to make him perfectly happy.- He regretted to 
state, however, in describing the arrival of his new ac- 
quisition, that Mr. Stephens, of Detroit. Minn., of whom 
he purchased the dog, had neglected to send either the 
pedigree or the dog whistle which he had promised. 
I asked the Student what sort of dog this was, being by 
this time very much interested in the matter, and he 
replied that the dog had white feet, white on the end 
of his tail, and was in respect to the rest of his -body 
color a curly red. Hearing this I advised him not to 
bother about a pedigree, but to rather confine his efforts 
to securing the whistle, as I imagined it would be of more 
service to him. 

The Student, as I understand it, never owned a bird 
dog before, and he is having a good time. He says the 
dog is the most friendly thing he ever saw in his life, 
and would rather be licked than left alone. He cele- 
brated his advent into the Student’s household by mak- 
ing a tour around the breakfast table, and neatly ex- 
tracting all the bread and butter from the plates around 
the table. He is doing a great many other things best 
known to bird dogs and their owners, and it seems sure 
the Student is going to have an interesting time with 
him this fall. We are going to take the pup out some- 
where this fall. and shoot a few quail over him, or under 
him; that is to say, if we can get the whistle. 


Ducks Meet in Mid Air. 


The following story of a very unusual incident is 
told by Mr. George French, of Waterloo, Iowa, who 
last week was shooting ducks at Blue Lake, near Onawa, 
Towa. I question if it has ever been duplicated in the 
experience of any sportsman, however possible and in- 
deed probable it may appear under certain circumstances: 

Mr. French was in his duck blind one morning, and 
just at daybreak saw a good flock of mallards coming 
toward him. These birds were almost within range, 
when another flock of about fifty mallards came on 
from the opposite direction, ‘going at a great pace and 
apparently intending to drop down into the lake. The 
two flocks of mallards smashed into each other in a head- 
on collision. Mr. French says that the “rattling and 
crunching” sound could be heard for quite a distance. 
He states that the ducks were all mixed up together. 
After the confusion was over he found two ducks upon 
the ground, one quite dead and the other with a broken 
wing. Yet others which flew away seemed to be dam- 
aged by the collision, but not sufficiently so to knock 
them down. Mr. French picked up the two victims of 
the collision. This story is vouched for by Mr. J. C. 
Hartman, of Waterloo, who says that he has known 
Mr. French for many years and that the latter is not 
given to hunting varns. 

The incident is something which might occur easily, 
especially in the semi-darkness of early morning. It is 
not altogether an unusual thing for wild birds to fly into 
stationary obstacles and stun or kill themselves. In 
Iowa in the early days, it was not unusual for us to 
pick up prairie chickens which had flown against tele- 
graph wires. I once knew a quail to fly against a barn 
and kill itself stone dead, and in another. case a quail 
flew through one of the hay loft windows of the same 
barn, on my father’s place, and found itself a cripple 
and a captive in the hay mow. I think it was from 
Michigan that T once reported a case of a flock of quail 
which rose to the sound of a gun and flew headlong 
into the side of a farm building, something like too yard 
away, several of the bevy being killed. It is one of the 
mysteries of nature how a ruffed grouse gets through 
the wood at the speed it attains. and does not kill itself 
against the trees. Mr. French’s duck story, therefore, 
although curious and wonderful, is not to be supposed 
beyond the realms of probability. : 


lowa Ducks. 


Duck shooting is better in Northwest Iowa this year 
than it has been for many years. Messrs. H. C. Luce, 
George Herr, Jesse Scott and Bert Richards, of West 
Liberty, Iowa, shot last week on Elbon Lake, seven 
miles northwest of Dickens, Iowa, .and the daily average 
of the above gentlemen for six days was sixty-eight 
ducks per day to the party. They also got some prairie 
chickens. -Trumbull Lake and Elbon Lake are lar 
points this fall, as well as other waters in Clay, Dickin- 
son.and Palo Alto counties. 


‘Ifltnots Game. 


As to the game of Illinois, we are now beginning to 
say good-bye to our jack snipe and ducks, and are look- 
ing forward very eagerly to the quail’ season, which by 
common consent will begin next week, November 1. It 
isa curious fact that the peculiar lack. in_the Illinois 
law seems not to have made any. very great difference 
in the surviving quail. This all goes to prove the ex- 
cellence of Beb White as,a game bird. When we have 
a duck flight it is a matter of a few days and then it is 
all over. A little wisp of woodcock come up and are 
gone inside of forty-eight hours, and a body of jack snipe 


lasts not more than a couple of days. -The prairie 
chicken season lasts but a couple of days, for the birds 
are cut down as quickly as the law will allow. With 
Bob White the matter is different. The first day or the 
second week dces not clean up the bevies, for the hardy 
creatures are able to take care of themselves. Indeed 
they learn the art of self-defence with every day of the 
season, so that before the end of the season, before the 
middle of December, aiter a month of harrying, there 
may still be.quail enough left to offer abundant oppor- 
tunity, and these survivors will be of such quality as to 
tax the best skill of the shooter. We might count upon 
very fine shooting at quail in the State of Illinois this 
fall. Indeed, if it were not for this quail shooting, what 
could we depend upon for our sport in this once pro- 
lific State? Our prairie chickens last for a couple of 
days; our ducks go somewhere else. If we go to 
Michigan we cannot bring a bird out with us legally. If 
we go to Wisconsin it costs us $10. If we go to Minne- 
sota it costs us $25. If we go to Missouri we are put in 
the penitentiary, and if we go to Arkansas we are liable 
to get hanged. These be parlous times in sportsmanship 
in the Mississippi Valley. It recalls the old story of 
the ham and the mustard. If one does not like ham 
he can help himself to mustard. Fortunately the alter- 
native in this case leaves us intimately concerned with 
one of the finest game birds that ever offered sport in 
any country, and it is matter of congratulation 
to feel that, in spite of foolish game laws, we at least 
have plenty of quail. 


Lumber Jacks and Game Laws. 


There comes down from the pineries of Northern 
Minnesota this fall, the customary story of outrages 
against tlhe game Jaws, committed by the lumber jacks 
employed in the wholesale timber operations of the wild- 
erness country. Moose and deer are being slaughtered 
without any regard whatever to the game laws. These 
depredations are committed in so remote a district that 
it is almost impossible. to secure convictions. It would 
take an army of wardens to thoroughly stamp out these 
violations of the game law, although now and again one 
hears of an arrest and fine. Most of the meat of this 
sort of slaughter is perhaps used about the lumber camps, 
but in many cases moose are killed and left to lie almost 
unutilized, as the hide and head are not brought out 
to serve later as incriminating evidence. 


North Dakota Game. 


Mr. J. B. Whittemore, writing from Galesburg, N. 
D., says: “You should have come up and visited me 
and Gorkey this year. There were more ducks and 
chickens than for many years and a much handsomer 
landscape, too. There are now a good many geese, 
ducks and snipe around.” 


Lost and Found, 


Mr. E. K. Stedman, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., gives an inci- 
dent or two of his recent vacation trip in the Mississippi 
River bottoms. He found that he could get lost, and. also 
found something which some one else had lost, describing 
the matter below: 

“Tt was land I had hunted over since a boy, but I had 
not hunted it much the past few years. Some unrespect- 
ing, dollar-worshiping son of Mammon cut the timber 
down and a dense shrubbery has grown up in its place. 
It was a mile due east from my starting point to the place 
I desired to reach. I walked half an hour and came to the 
starting point, having made a circle to the left. How’s 
that for a fellow who has hunted all his life, and over 
ground he was raised on? : 

“In the matter of ‘Sportsmen’s Finds,’ I found a good- 
sized tackle box. It had evidently been lost a good while, 
being quite rusty and weather-stained. It was full of 
tackle, hooks, line, leaders, trolls, floats, etc. I left it at 
the club house for the use of the boys. 

“Saw lots of quail in the timber; every scrubby brush 
pile seemed to harbor a bevy or two. The boys are not 
shooting them, but say they will shoot at them the weeks 
corresponding to the open season last year. f 

“Do not look for many ducks down the old ‘flyway’ this 
season, owing to the scarcity of water and feed. The 
boys are banking on getting a bluebill flight about the 
25th. Hope they do; they deserve it. 

“They’ve got a great place, these boys—a large island 
in the middle of the Mississippi; a club house with gaso- 
lene and heating stove, bunks for eight people, four extra 
cots and full equipment to accommodate twenty at least. 

“The lower end of the island is fitted up for a blind, 
the willows growing there making an excelient place for 
one to exercise his artistic abilities in the matter of blinds. 
In the blind is a large float or raft. They bring their 
chairs with them when the flight is on. The float can 
accommodate twelve shooters. They have a flock of about 
100 decoys. The ducks flying up and down the river can 
see them from any direction, and ’tis safe to say that if 
ducks are trading at all, the boys can account for their 
end of the bag. When I arrived home I found my friend 
the fish warden had been having some more fun in this 
vicinity.” 

Bidding for Contraband Game. 


Oct. 24.—A friend living in North Dakota sends: to 
me a circular letter, issued on the letter head of C. F. 
Bumann & Co., ‘general commission merchants, 
197 South Water street. It is presumable that these cir- 
culars are sent out to many persons in Western States. 
‘The naive and cold-blooded fashion in which C. F. 
Bumann & Co. take for granted violations of 
the game laws, and assist in such violations by means of 
definite instructions thereon, is proof enough of the char- 
acter of South Water street as a market for Western 
game. The matter is something which should be taken 
up at once by State Warden Lovejoy, of Illinois. Per- 
haps the canny commission firm may not care to have 
quite so much premotion and publicity enlisted in their 
behalf, yet here is a paragraph of the circular, and it 
surely speaks for itself: 

“Game is bringing extrémely high prices this year. 
Following are the prices we are returning to-day: Mal- 
lard ducks, $5 per dozen; redheads, $4.50; bluewings, 
$3; $2.75 for greenwings, $2 for mixed, $2.50 for jack 
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snipes, plover; grouse, $2.50; grass, $2; yellow legs, $a; 
rabbits, $1.25 per dozen. Game is shipped in egg cases 
with a layer or two of eggs on top so as to avpid con- 
fiscation. SS Bumann & Co.” 


E. Houcs. 
Haagtrorgp Buttprxa, Chicago, Til. 


Ho'ding the Snipe Bag. 


Here are two stories of the snipe bag. The first one 
is from a Chattanooga, Tenn.. paper; the second is told 
by a correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean: 


FA I. 


The young Southerners offered to make him one of 
the party, and explained the method of trapping the 
unsuspecting birds. Two stout coffee bags were obtained. 
They were half-filled with pine kindling wood, and early 
in the evening the. party—five in number—trudged a mile 
or two away and turned into a small, open, half-timbered 
wood. Young Bascom was’ told that, not being used to 
driving the birds, he might hold one of the bags. A 
good natured New Yorker was impressed into the service 
to hold the other, 

A roaring fire was built for Bascom, and the boys went 
away to drive in the game. He watched the bag dili- 
gently and kept p‘ling the wood on the fire to attract the 
Lirds into the snare. The birds were diffident or sleepy, 
for they were slow to arrive. Bascom burned up all the 
worl within reach, but not a snipe had got up in its night 
clothes. slipped on a pair of pantaloons and some one 
else's shoes. and run to the fire. The last ember grew pale 
before Bascom made up his mind that the hunt was a fail- 
ure. Ile searched the wood for his companions, but they 
were at home waltzing in turn with the star lady boarder. 
Not finding them. he started home across plowed fields, 
thick undergrowth and knobby pastures. He went south; 
Hot Springs was north. He finally sought shelter at a 
farmhouse. but a dog threatened to make a meal of him 
and he ran away as fast as he could. Four miles awa 
he found a farmer, who took him in and gave him a bed. 
The joke and the early day dawned on him at about the 
same time. Bascom had been frightened nearly to death. 
He declared that he heard the wild, despairing, human cry 
of a panther shrieking for b-l-o-o-d. and the dismal howl 
of the white-fanged wolf. He ran until his chest pro 
tector melted in the heat of his emotions. 

He caused the arrest of the entire party and threatens 
to sue for damages. The fright and exposure probably 
will affect his present health, as he was under a doctor's 
care. 

The trial of the snipe hunters was before Police Jud 
Smith, misdemeanor being the charge. Judge Smith is 
an Ozark Mountain gazelle in build. His legs are long 
and slender, his arms slender and long. His thin face, 
tapered to a point at the chin has nothing more to spare 
in fatty tissues. His cheeks are sunken, and a pair of 
blue eyes are set under heavy brows like hall lamps be- 
hind storm doors. A heap of iron-gray hair lies idly 
on h'- forehead and a long. thin beard hangs from his jaws 
and chin. Judge Smith's entire make-up is lean and bony 
—from hair to fingers—from face to feet. 

City Attorney Townsend thundered his assertion that 
the supposed joke was an outrage. in the tones of an Ozark 
Mountain storm, He drew a sketch in black colors, show- 
ing how Bascom had been chased by dogs and wolves; 
how the lad had climbed trees to escape the dogs, and 
fences and hills to get out of the forest. The judge 
listened patently to this recital and then bit a hunk off a 
picve of Arkansas twist and to!d the defense to saunter in. 

Another Lawyer Townsend arose and denied that a 
joke had heen intended. 

“Your honor,” he said. “knows that this is one way of 
hunting snines. This young man did not attend to his 
bu-iness. If he'd held the bag long enough he’d caught 
the snipes.” 

“Tin not he'ur to give you fellers pointers "bout ketchin’ 
sn pes.”” interrupted the judge, with a serious wrinkle in 
his forehead and a long-range rifle shot at a sawdust 
box. “Git deown ter bizness.” 

The attorney for the defense proposed to offer expert 
evidence showing that snipes could be bagged. but the 
witnesses cal'ed denied that they had ever hunted game 
with coffee sacks. 

Young Bascom told his story in a frank, innocent, can- 
did manner that set the crowd chuckling, and at-one time 
the venerable justice swept his long, pipestem fingers 
across h‘s iron-gray moustache to conceal the smile that 
trembled on his thin lips. The victim mistook the fre- 
quent snickers in the crowded room for amusement at his 
ponte description and the hard rubs he gave the de- 

endants. He said they came from small towns, were 
not used to city ways. and thought such a joke smart. He 
thought it was an outrage. 

Judge Smith jabbed his sharp elbows into the desk, 
dropped his face into his hands, and listened with evi- 
dent amazement. Bascom told how he held the bag and 
watched for the game until the wood for the fire was all 
gone. f 

“Young feller, did you r’aly think them snipes wuz 
a-goin’ inter that thar bag?” asked the judge, slowly and 
deliberately. 

“Certainly I did. I believed what they told me,” re- 
sponded the witness. 

The judge let a twinkle slip out of his eyes, but they 
speedily fell back into the glassy stare of judicial reflec- 
tion. He sternly rapped the outburst into silence and the 
trial went on. 

An adjournment was finally taken until last Monday. 
when*the case was dismissed. 


IL 


“Sreaxtne of duels,” said the big man of the crowd, 
“recalls to my. mind a mock duel that I had a-hand in 
some eight or nine years ago. There was a serious ending 
to this one that has never allowed the affair to escape my 


“Tt was in Lawrence, Kan. 
to town. He put om more 
the proper thing, and, as.a 


One. day .a new man came 
A 7D was gat ep 


on him, He was to be initiated into the old, time-worn game 
called snipe hunting, and from the earnestness with which 


the victim entered into the spirit of the proposition many 


of the conspirators believed that he was up to the trick, . 


and that it would be a failure. 

“However, as the sequel proved, the poor fellow had 
never been on a snipe hunt, and the result was that at 3 
o'clock in the morning he was left at a fence corner about 
ten milés from town, calmly holding a sack and a candle 
-_ _ for the snipe to come up and be lighted into 
the > 

“The conspirators rushed back to town, and when the 
morning newspaper came out it contained an account of 
the whole affair, dished up in true Western style. 

“The victim held his bag and candle until the latter had 
burned up, and then he began to wonder if a job had not 
been put up on him. He called to his companions, but 
there was no answer. Finally he wandered about the 
prairie until he found a farmhouse. After some trouble 
in convincing the honest occupants that he was not a 
horse thief, he was taken inside and cared for until day- 
light, when, for a consideration, the farmer drove him 
into Lawrence. 

“Of course he got quite a reception. The conspirators 
had arranged that part of it, which made the victim very 
angry. He thought the matter over, and concluded that 
the proper thing to do would be for him to challenge the 
chief conspirator to a duel. This was just what was 
wanted. The challenge was carefully accepted and double- 
barrelled shotguns selected as weapons. The affair was 
to culminate at a grove near the town the same after- 
noon, and when the time came there was a crowd there 
that would have done credit to any event. The seconds 
were careful about their preparations. They put only 
small charges of powder into the gun barrels, and after be- 
ing searched for breast plates or knives or revolvers, the 
combatants took their positions. 

“Meantime, the victim was in the dark. He meant 
business. There was no joke about it to him. He meant 
to kill his antagonist, and when he looked at the doctors, 
with their instruments and lint and bandages, it only 
served to screw his courage still higher. 

“The signal was finally i wo loud reports rang 
out ,and both men stood still. Then they raised their guns 
again, took careful aim, and blazed away once more. 

“Then came an unlooked-for occurrence. The young 
conspirator staggered back, dropped his weapon, threw 
one hand to his forehead, and as he fell, the horror- 
stricken spectators saw a thin stream of blood pour over 
his face and down on his white shirt front. 

“Men looked at each other and gasped. Unknown to 
the seconds, somebody had slipped in a charge of shot into 
the gun of the snipe hunter, and what had been planned as 
a farce was turned into a horrible tragedy. 

“Finally some of the crowd summoned up courage 
enough to go to where the body lay. As they bent over 
the prostrate form they were shocked once more, for 
very distinctly it could be seen that the supposed corpse 
was really convulsed with laughter. 

“An explanation followed. The young man had exe- 
cuted a neat little surprise of his own. He had secreted in 
the palm of his hand a small rubber sack, filled with 
aniline dye, and when the second shot was fired. he had 
done the rest. When the truth dawned on the crowd that 
the whole matter was a well-planned joke, there was a 
good laugh, and somebody looked for the snipe hunter, to 
whom it was considered a full explanation was due. He 
had disappeared. As completely and effectively as if wiped 
off the earth he had gone. And to the best of my knowl- 
edge he never was seen or heard of in Lawrence again. 
He was sought for years, but no trace of him was ever 
found. He firmly believed that he had killed the man, 
and in the confusion that ensued made good his escape. 

“I have often wondered if he ever learned the truth, or 
is still an exile, laboring under an impression that he 
killed a man in a duel.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





The Blooming Grove Park Association. 


Port Jervis, N. Y., Oct. 22—Yesterday Dr. Joseph 
Kalbfus, cocaine of the Commission, and State Game 
Warden Joseph Berrier, went to Glen Eyre and met a 
wagon just driven up to the station from the Blooming 
Grove club house. In the wagon were N. S. Smith. Presi- 
dent of the Park Association; Reber Bretnall, of Newark, 
N. J.; Robert Post and his brother, of Jersey City, and 
John Kusser and Benjamin Kusser, of Trenton, N. J. Dr. 
Kalbfus demanded that they open their grips, despite their 
protest that they contained nothing contraband, and in 
them were found, wrapped in papers and otherwise con- 
cealed, several English and native pheasants. 

Upon Mr. Smith’s assurance that they would all appear 
when called upon to answer to charges, they were per- 
mitted to return to their homes. 

Soon afterward Thomas J. Barry, of New York city, 
was apprehended with a bag of game, and he, too, will be 
proceeded against. , 

The game seized was sent to the Lackawanna Hosp‘tal; 
to be served to the patients, in accordance with the law. 
The cases will be prosecuted iri a United States Court, un 
der the Lacey law, recently enacted by Congress, which 
prohibits the transportation of game from one State to 
another unless properly labelled with the address of the 
shipper and consignee, and stating the contents therein. 
Dr. Kalbfus has made his complaint before United States 
Commissioner J. Hixon Vanetten, of Milford, Pa. 

The con of the Blooming Grove Park Associa- 
tion members is that their charter gives them the right to 
make their own game laws, and that this t cannot be 
invalidated by the general State game legislation. 
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Gun Filints. 


CHartestown, N. H., Oct. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Some two years since you published an inquiry 
for gun flints from one of your Pacific coast correspon- 
dents, Orin Belknap. Now, I have just come across 
a new and very interesting book, “Highways and By- 
ways in East Anglia,” 7: illiam A. Dutt, published this 
year by the Macmillan Co. It is an account of a bicycle 
trip of exploration a the quaint, old towns of the 
extreme east of England, where many very old and 
beautiful churches mark the places of the earliest Chris- 
tian settlements. and old mounds and ru'‘ns show the spots 
where Saxon, Dane and Norman battled for centuries for 
supremacy, and where are still standing the homes of 
many well-known English worthies of the Elizabethan 


In the course of his rambles, Mr. Dutt reaches the 
quaint, old town of Thetford, and makes an excursion 
rfom there to the Flint Pits, about six miles distant, where 
the prehistoric inhabitants of the Stone Age made their 
axes and arrowheads, and where the manufacture of gun 
flints is still carried on. Caught in a shower, the writer 
takes refuge in a flint cutter’s hut, and I quote from 
him as follows: 

“While I am an unwilling loiterer in his shed, the 
‘knapper’ initiates me into the mysteries of his craft. so 
far as concerns the making of gun flints. Taking up a 
flint so large that it requires two hands to lift it, he first 
‘quarters’ it—that is, breaks it into sections § or 6 inches 
in thickness. This he does with a hammer such as a 
blacksmith would possess; but the next process, called 
‘flaking,’ which consists in breaking thin strips or flakes 
off the ‘quartered’ sections is effected with a smaller 
hammer. So skillfully, and with such a curious knack, is 
this flaking done, that it leaves each flake with two sides 
shaped as in a gun flint, and the ‘knapping’ it then un- 
dergoes, is simply the breaking of it into sharp-edged 

uares. This is done by resting it on an iron tcol like a 
blacksmith’s hard chisel fixed upright on a bench, and 
splitting it twice with two blows of a small hammer. The 
processes are difficult to explain, but look very simple. 

“Gun flints are made in four sizes—for muskets. car- 
bines, horse pistols and single-barreled pistols. That a 
market can still be found for them is surprising; but I 
am told that the Arab tribes of northern Africa purchase 
large quantities, and that since the opening up of the 
Congo country a cons‘derable trade in gun flints has been 
done with the Central African tribes.’ 

The whole book is very delightful reading. It takes the 
reader off from the usual routes of travel into those old 
Norfolk and Suffolk towns from which many of the first 
settlers of this country came, and whose names, such as 
Lynn. Norwich Brandon and Framingham, they brought 
with them. I think it would delight Mr. Talbot, Coahoma 
and Didymus, whose photo I am glad to see in this week’s 
Forest AND STREAM. It looks like the “Old Roman” 
which his criticisms show him to be. 

Deer are getting plenty; they have been seen by many 
this summer, and two were seen last week within half a 
mile of the center of the village. Squirre's are scarce, but 
ruffed grouse (partridges) are plenty, so the mony say. 

ON 


The Game Fields of Virginia. 


LuMsertTon, Sussex County, Va.—Reports are coming 
in from north, south. east and west of the numbers of 
quail and wild turkey found in the game fields of the State 
this season. Here in southeastern Virginia g>me is 
certainly more plentiful and the cover heavier than for 
many years past. 

This is said to be owing to the dry spring and early 
summer conditions peculiarly favorable for the breeding 
of young birds, too often drowned by the heavy ra‘ns 
and dews in May and June. This season the rains held 
off till July and August, and then “made up for lost 
time.” The result was a wonderfully rapid growth of 
weeds and grasses in the fields, the scant cover growing 
from knee high to head high in two or three week, and 
thus affording feed and cover for the young b'rds and 
protection from their natural enemies—foxes, hawks and 
owls. No estimate can be made of the destruction of 
small game by these all-the-year-round hunters. 

It is useless to make laws for the protection of game 
when these ruthless hunters are allowed to hunt the 
covers unmolested. They begin at the egg and never 
leave off as long as there is a bird in the covey. One fox, 
with a nose keener than that of the best dog that ever 
ranged a field, can destroy more birds from one Thanks- 
giving Day to another than all the sportsmen in the 
country in the three months in which they are permitted 
to hunt. Every nest of eggs broken up is a covey wiped 
out of existence, hence the Reynard is a “game hog,” a 
“pot-hunter” and a professional. He never leaves off, 
and, like Death, “He has all seasons for his own.” 

Just when the fledgling has grown swift and strong 
enough to elude his pursuit, it becomes the prey of other 
enemies, as destructive and indefatigable as he. It rises 
from cover only to be pounced upon by the wary hawk, 
with hun alone and piercing eyes ever on the alert. 
At night the old bird hovers the scared covey in the 

field, only to be seized the silent-winged 
night hawk, or owl, from whose great eyes the friendly 
darkness is no protection. 
am ake times ten poe om _ and — are 
us every year, and then scarcity of game 
is attributed to the breechloader and the pot-hunter! : If 
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our State, then compute the loss in eggs, add this, and you 
have a loss in foodstuff simply tremendous—a waste 
that no community can afford. 

I commend this problem to the lawmakers; to the 
true sportsman I would say, “Think of the unprotected 
game in the fields for which there is no shelter, and for 
which no watch dog gives warning of approaching dan- 
ger; think of the hungry foe ever on the trail, and con- 
sider if we can better protect our game than by the en- 
actment of the good. old law which at once converts the 
“man with a gun” prowling the woods into a game war- 
den, instead of a poacher, who will hunt for scalps on 
which a price is set, rather than for the game which he 
‘cannot lawfully sell. 

Let our sportsmen and lawmakers consider this. 

L. P.: Bow. 


The Gun Borrowers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now is the time when the mushroom sportsman is in 
evidence. I don’t mean one who is out after mushrooms, 
but I have in mind the kind of sportsmen who spring up 
in a night. They have lived ever since last fall in a 
dormant state; have thought nothing of dog, gun, hunt- 
ing coat or anything else until now. But now they come 
to their friends bright and early in the morning and say, 
““Lem’e take yer gun, will ye? And say, have yer got any 
more of them gocd shells left I heard you had last fall?” 
If they can get a gun, then they want to see if your hunt- 
ing coat will fitthem. If they can get your gun they keep 
it for a week without cleaning, stand it up out in the 
woodshed or some other conven‘ent building, and when 
you ask for it they forgot all about it, promise to buy it 
and “Where can I get one like it?” and “It’s a dandy, 
ain’t it?” If it had not been a dandy it would not have 
been asked for, for these mushrooms that spring up in a 
night do not generally ask for a poor article. 

portsmen of this kind will sit around the grocery 
store in the even’ng, make their plans and each one tell 
whose gun he is going to (try to) get and what kind of 
shot to use; and if they can’t borrow shells loaded with 
buckshot for rabbits, some miserable cuss is to blame for 
not keeping such shells on hand. I have been through 
all this. I have had my gun go out bright and clean, to be 
sent back to me all pitted with rust outside and in. But I 
have given up the practice of lending to this class. I 
think if a man can afford to lose time from his regular 
vocation to go shooting, he can afford to have his own 
tools. If not, he had. better steal them right out and 
out. I have two very nice guns—one I always have at a 
friend’s house, and the other I can’t lend, because I 
always want a gun around the house. There is an article 
in the Constitution of our country which provides that I 
am entitled to keep it for my own use. 

Will some one back me up in what I have said? I may 
be harsh, but I know truthful, in this article. +e 


New Hampshire Grouse and Woodcock. 


Dunsarton, N. H., Oct. 21.—Some of the accounts in 
the Forest AND STREAM report grouse as plenty in some 
parts of Massachusetts and Maine. In this section they 
are very scarce. About all I have found so far were very 
much scattered, with seldom over three in a cover and 
often but one. Last summer there were practically no 
blackberries and a very light crop of apples. Ord ‘narily 
I have on my place over one hundred and fifty bushels of 
what is called natural fruit. and some fifty or more bar- 
rels of grafts. This year I had just half a bushel of grafts 
and I do not think I could have found a bushel of other 
apples. Our grouse have always acted as though they 
depended ‘on a good crop of blackberries. We would 
find them during the early part of the season on such 
grounds. Later they were around the apple trees. This 
year they seem to have deserted such grounds, and, to a 
great extent, all others. I am finding some, but I have 
to go over a great deal of ground, and they are very 
few and far between. 

There seems to have been quite a flight of woodcock, 
but they steer clear of what have been good grounds. 
About a week ago two of us shot in a very small cover 
one afternoon eighteen woodcock and one grouse. To- 
day we tried the same place again, and bagged twenty- 
four woodcock and one grouse. During the forenoon 
we killed twenty-nine birds (twenty-four woodcock and 
five grouse), letting six rabbits run past without shoot- 
ing. In times past I have often found quite a number 
of woodcock in a day’s hunting, but I never found so 
many in so small a cover. To-day they would get up 
entirely too fast. Standing still with our dogs at heel 
we had seven cock and one grouse down before we could 
let the dogs retrieve one. 

I like to get shots at any game I am hunting, but I do 
not want them to come as fast as they did at one time 
this morning. - C. M. Stark. 


Massachusetts Shore Birds. 


Boston, Oct. 25.—The shore bird gunners are in trou 
Last Sunday the flights were large, big bunches go- 
At Brant Rock and other points 
the temptation was too great, and several Boston gunners 
went out with their guns and shot a large number of 
coot and other ducks. They hired dories and went-out 
half a mile or more, and found the shooting good. None 
of the resident gunners disregarded the y law, and 


moral right to shoot on Sunday; that he should do so 
again, i. like circumstances. The smelt fishers are 
, with all their tackle a ht, 
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. Sea and Hier Lishing. 


—— 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. ‘ 


Jess t’ Fish. 
From the Denver (Col.) Times. 


LIke ¢t’ sit aroun’ an’ fish 

Where the pleasant waters swish; 
Like t’ lie 
With m 
On th’ fly 

An’ jess watch th’ trout begin 

Tumblin’, rollin’, fallin’ in; 

Where th’ pleasant waters swish, 

Like t’ loaf aroun’, an’ fish. 





eye 


Like t’ leave my cares behind 
An’ escape th’ daily grind; 

Like t’ dream 

By th’ stream 

Where fish seem 

Jes’ t’ gleam 
Underneath th’ summer sun 
Where I’ve got ’em on th’ run; 
Like t’ leave th’ daily grind 
An’ my care an’ work behind. 


Like t’ take myse’f an’ go 
Where the waters, sweet an’ low, 
Tumble ’round 
On th’ ground 
An’ surround 
Seven-pound 
Trout that’s playin’ in th’ stream, 
Where th’ spotted beauties gleam; 
Where th’ waters, sweet an’ low, 
Like t’ take myself an’ go. 


Like t’ go out jess t’ fish 
Where th’ waters swirl an’ swish; 
Like t’ set 
By th’ wet 
An’ forget 
Every fret; 
Like t’ set ’round an’ dream 
While I whip th’ tumbling stream, 
Where th’ waters swirl and swish; 
Like t’ go out jess t’ fish. 


Sawdust in Trout Streams. 


Boston, Oct. 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: Many 
an ardent angler can recall how he has suffered in mind 
when he has felt powerless to prevent the ruin of trout 
fishing in some favorite brook. wherein, year after year, 
sawdust has been poured, to such an extent that spawning 
beds have been destroyed and the abundance of fish has 
sadly decreased in consequence. Because of this it has 
been found necessary in some States to enact special legis- 
lation to control this peril to fish life streams. Eleven 
years ago the General Court of Massachusetts enacted 
a law to limit or prevent the pollution of trout streams 
with sawdust. This provided that whenever the Fish 
and Game Commissioners should decide “that the fish of 
any brook or stream * * * are of sufficient value to 
warrant the prohibition or regulation of the discharge of 
sawdust from saw mills * * * and that the discharge 
thereof from any particular saw mill materially injures 
such fish,” they could restrict the pollution by an official 
order. The penalty for violation of such an order was 
fixed at $25. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that the enforce- 
ment of a law like this entails a lot of work on the Com- 
missioners, for a proper consideration of the requirements 
of the act compelled a personal inspection of miles of 
streams before orders were issued. It may not, then, be 
wondered at that, until recently, little has been done to 
make the act operative, and as a result the mill owners 
have practically forgotten there was such a law. The 
reason for this is found in the fact that the mills are 
usually located in more or less remote and out-of-the-way 
places in the wooded areas, but almost without exception 
they are on the banks of streams that formerly teemed 
with trout. To get to them it is generally necessary to 
take a long carriage drive over country roads, and. when 
several mills are visited in one day, a trip of thirty or 
forty miles is a common experience. At each stopping 
place it is on the programme to inspect the mill and the 
streams, and to acquire all practical knowledge of the 
condition of both, and especially concerning the feasi- 
bility of disposing of the sawdust so that it will not go 
into the water. Of course, where there has been no legal 
restriction, all water-driven mills discharge the sawdust 
into the streams. Thus the bottom of a brook, and espe- 
cially the deep pools and eddies, is covered with the slimy, 
decaying stuff, which renders the stream more or less un- 
fit for fish to breed and thrive in. Some of the best 
trout brooks in the State have suffered seriously from 
this evil, and the wonder is that any fish are left in them. 

During the last two years much has been done by the 
Fish and Game Commission of this State to correct this 
evil, or to arrest its development to the point where many 
streams will be made utterly barren of ‘fish life: Mr. 
Collins, chairman of the Commission, has, I learn, per- 
sonally visited between forty and fifty saw mills in various 
sections of the State, and, with few tions, the owners 
of these have been ordered to keep their sawdust out of 
the brooks. Trips to these mills are always to be classed 
as hard work, involving ong hours, irregular meals and 


octasional iences which are not entirely agreeable. 
A trip y mate serve a8 an example. 
Lea Boston on Thursday afternoon's express, a 


ride of a eee Devs ught Mr. auger pe - an — 
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drive of forty miles and an evening ride on an electric car 
to another town finished the day. Waking at 4 o'clock 
Saturday morning another forty-mile drive, a late sup- 
per, on a night train, delayed by a wreck on the road, and 
getting home at 2 o’clock Sunday morning, completed a 
brief but somewhat strenuous trip for the preservation of 
fish in our trout streams. 

Of course the mill owners don’t like this; <t would not 
be reasonable to expect they would, and they maintain 
that there are not fish enough in the streams nor ever will 
be to justify the action taken. But there is a difference 
of opinion, and the following statement of fact will indi- 
cate there is reason for it: 

The owner of a mill who was ordered last year to keep 
sawdust out of the brook on which his plant was located, 
stoutly urged that the order was unwarranted because of 
lack of fish in the stream. It is quite possible he felt 
justified-in this, for the sawdust probably. had kept trout 
from coming up the brook. In the early part of last 
July, however, two old anglers who had fished in Maine 
and New Hampshire, and were familiar with the streams 
of those States, started out one morning to fish the brook 
referred. The result was that, together, they took thirty- 
three square-tail trout, that ranged in size from a little 
over nine inches in length to a weight of one and a half 
pounds. In all their experience in other States they had 
never seen so fine a string of brook trout, so they -de- 
clared. Is this sufficient to justify the attempt of the 
State Commissioners to save our trout streams from 
further pollution by sawdust? Bay STATE. 


Canadian Angling Licenses. 


THE non-resident fishing license cases in the County 
Court of Yarmouth county, N. S., have been decided ad- 
versely to the defendants. Judge Savary filed the follow- 
ing opinion, in which he sustains the judgment of the 
stipendiary magistrate, upon the grounds taken by the 
fishery overseer: 


COURT HOUSE, YARMOUTH, OCTOBER TERM, 11. 
The King, on the complaint of A. M. Hatfield, 


vs, 
Charles Townsend. 
The same, 


vs. 
Charles Murtagh. 
The same, 


vs. 
J. Barton Townsend. 


I certainly think there is an appeal to this Court from 
these convictions, as from other summary convictions. 
The appeal to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries given 
by the Act, Chapter 95, Revised Statutes of Canada, Sec. 
18, Sub-division 6, does not take away the general appeal 
to this Court under the Criminal Code, Sec. 879. My 
duty is to decide whether these parties were properly 
convicted. If my decision should be against them they 
can still appeal to the Minister and procure the remission 
of the penalties if he thinks the enforcement of the law a 
hardship in the particular case. 

The conviction in each case is for a violation of certain 
regulations made under Sec. 18 of the Fisheries Act, re- 
specting fishing by foreign sportsmen in the inland waters 
of Canada. 

These regulations are first an order in Council of June 
30, 1894, of which the object is stated to be “the more 
efficient protection of game, fish and the prevention of 
abuse by foreigners angling in the inland waters of the 
Dominion,” and it proceeds to ordain that no person other 
than a British subject sha!] angle for, fish for and take 
(besides other fish specified) trout in Canadian waters 
without having first obtained an angler’s permit issued 
by the local fishery officer in each district under the au- 
thority of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries; and that 
each person not a British subject shall pay for such 
angler’s license a fee of $5 for a period of three months or 
$10 for a period of six months. On the first day of the 
following August a further order in Council was passed. 
with a preamble stating that it was deemed advisable 
to amend the regulations of June 30, so as to exempt 
under certain conditions foreigners domiciled in Canada 
from the regulations requiring permits, and proceeding to 
orda‘n as follows: “Foreigners where temporarily domi- 
ciled in Canada and employing Canadian boats and boat 
men shall be exempted from the regulations requiring 
permits.” 

The argument was on the meaning of the words “tem- 
porarily domiciled,” and counsel on both sides seemed to 
agree that this was a self-contradictory phrase; an in- 
artistic and inconsistent term, barely capable of a sensible 
construction. On full consideration I must say I cannot 
altogether concur in this view, but on the contrary it may 
be that no other language could be found which would 
more adequately express the intention of the enacting 
authority. Foreigners “visiting Canada,” or “temporarily 
residing’ in Canada might have included some whom it 
was the policy of the law to exclude from the privilege of 
fishing in our waters freely and on the same terms as our 
own people. It was laid down by an old authority that 
“the word ‘domicile’ has many meanings, according as it 
is used with reference to succession and other purposes. 
A person may have retained a foreign domicile for many 
purposes, and yet may be domiciled in England, so as to 
give jurisdiction for divorce.”—Fisher’s Digest, p. 3187 
So in the case, of regulations under the Fisheries Act 
the word may be used in a sense not strictly technical. 
but one which renders the adjectives “temporary” and 
“permanent” by no means inconsistent or inapplicable. 
It may, for instance, mean living in the country for a 
limited period under such conditions as would give the 
foreigner a domicile here for all purposes, if such evi- 
dence were, or were intended to be permanent. In the 
case Of Le Mesurier vs. Le Mesurier et al, in Appeal 
Cases, 1895, p. 517, Lord Watson (at page 540) speaks of 


the dom for (the time being) of a married pair, and 
in another po quotes from ‘d Westbury in Gould 
vs: Gould, L. R. 3 H. L., 85, the expression “permanent 


domicile,” showing that these terms are not so very 
anomalous or self-contradictory, but that the expression 
“temporarily domiciled” must be construed and given 
effect. to under the ordinary rules governing the con- 

ction of statuses and with a view to the object and 
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“What is domicile?” and answers in effect that “a man 
in order to change his ‘domicile of origin’ must choose a 
new domicile by fixing his sole or principal residence in 
a new country with the intention of residing there for a 
period not limited as to time.” If this is quite in accord 
with the definition of the term “domicile” given in Whar- 
ton’s and Bowerie’s law dictionaries, and therefore surely 
in order to decide whether a party is “temporarily domi- 
ciled” in Canada, it is only necessary to inquire whether 
he has fixed his “sole or principal residence” in the coun- 
try for a period limited as to time. I do not see how I 
can hold that these parties had either their “sole” resi- 
dence or their “principal” residence in Canada during 
the time they were here merely for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing a few weeks’ fishing, even although they may have 
erected a building at more or less expense, not as a home, 
but for additional convenience and comfort in the prose- 
cution of their sport. They were not owners or tenants 
of houses here, occupying them with their families for the 
summer months, as quite a number of their countrymen 
do, nor guests at any of our hotels, as so many with 
families are, as well as many single, even without families, 
but according to the case laid before me, they come here 
every year expressly and solely for the purpose of sport 
and leave as soon as it is over. 

Let us suppose some point on the frontier, where it 
takes but an hour or so to cross the boundary line and 
reach a stream or lake on the Canadian side, and two 
American gentlemen come over for the purpose of fishing, 
both employing Canadian boats and boatmen, but one of 
them having his tent erected on the American and the 
other on the Canadian side of the line. I cannot see in 
the obvious policy of the regulations any reason why 
the last-mentioned should be allowed to fish without a 
permit, while the other is prohibited. The enacting au- 
thority could never have intended to attach the idea of 
domicile to a building intended and adapted merely to 
facilitate and render more comfortable the fishing opera- 
tions of a party who comes here for no other purpose 
than to fish, whether such an erection cost $5 or $500. 

I am not called on to say what conditions of residence 
by a foreigner would constitute a temporary domicile un- 
der these regulations. It is sufficient for the purpose of 
this case to say that those disclosed in the evidence and 
in the case stated do not. It is not my duty to inquire 
whether, in view of the restrictions, if any, placed on 
Canadian sportsmen using American waters, the regula- 
tions before me are or are not unduly restrictive or in- 
hospitable; nor am I sportsman enough to know whether 
these regulations are more or less exacting in proportion 
to the privileges bestowed, than the Provincial legislation, 
which requires a license fee of $30 from any one not 
domiciled in Nova Scotia to hunt moose in the Province. 
Nor am I called on to say whether a foreigner actually 
domiciled here is shut out by these regulations, and 
therefore in a worse position than a mere visitor, as sug- 
gested. It will be time enough to decide that when the 
occasion requires it. 

Of the several questions submitted to me, Nos. 2, 3, 
6 and 7 are all that require to be answered. 

2. The defendants under the amended order in Coun- 
cil of Aug. 1, 1894, were not exempt from the previous 
regulations requiring permits. 

3. The defendants were not temporarily domiciled in 
Canada within the meaning of the amended order. 

6. The defendants were guilty of violating the Fish- 
eries Act. 

7. The defendants were properly convicted. 

The convictions will therefore be confirmed and the 
appeals dismissed with costs. 

A. W. Savary. 


Counsel for prosecution, Pelton, K. C. J 
Counsel for defense, Harrington, K. C.; George Bingay, 
-. ao. 


Oct. 17, 1901. 
CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
“His Trout.” 
Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 26—The writer of the appended 
story of a stright-away trout fight is a youth of about 


14 years of age. He says, “I look forward to my Forest 
AND STREAM each week. and read about the doings of 
other sportsmen, so I thought I would do a story for 
them to read.” He calls it “My Trout,” and it goes as 
follows: 


My Trout, 


On this camping trip we had a large party, twenty-odd 
in all, two doctors with their families, two other fam- 
ilies and two visitors. to which already large outfit we 
had three guides. During our stay of six days the 
stream was well monopolized, and we had some great 
sport. The second day of our stay was the most event- 
ful for me, raining a little and cloudy. That morning 
a party consisting of my father, Tappan and. Stephen 
Gregory, Gratiot and Ted Washburne and myself, walked 
up stream by a logging road and cut into the stream a 
couple of miles up. Here we got our tackle ready and 
commenced to fish, going yp stream, but we found no 
good fishing. although there were some good places. So 
we retraced our steps and started down stream. 


We fished along not catching much until I went.to | 


a good-looking place, and as I started to fish there my 
father told me to.leave the place to Ted, my youngest 
brother. I went on with Tappan, catching’a few small 
fish..-when a shout from our rear showed that some one 
had.a good one on. It happened that Ted had caught 


a trout of 112.pounds, his largest, and was very proud 
; of his fine fish 


Pretty soon we came to our boat, and 


. We.all got in because the. water was pretty deep here. 


’ 


‘ 


I_suggested that we troll with our trout spinners and 
worm the rest of the way to camp. On-the way down 
.we game to a place where a small clump of alders over- 
hung the water It was no different from the numerous 


other clumps pf bushes we had passed. But as my spin- 
. ner was under those bushes, I-felt the tug which every , 
. trout fisherman recognizes as the strike of a big trout. 


I dropped my. rod back and then struck; then and there 
the trout determined to get me into trouble es he dashed 
thjs .way.and that, but the rod was an elastic split bam- 
boo of five ounces, which kept a killing’ strain on him. 


* water, compani 


From all around me I could hear advice shouted at me, 
no two people giving the same piece of advice. The 
trout crossed the stream several times, trying to reach 
snags and roots, but each time the strain brought him 
nearer to the boat. At last he came in sight, only to 
tush off again and to be carefully brought back. He 
did this several times until my father jumped into the 
water with a landing net, the boat in the meantime 
having drifted into shallow water. At the sight of the 
net the trout made a last dash, only to be brought back 
again and the net put under him. We weighed him 
immediately on some correct scales, and he weighed just 
4% pounds. He was a silvery fish from lying in the 
open water, and he put up a game fight. That is my 
record brook trout, and I was well pleased, I can tell 
you, to get him. 

After that day I took no especial interest in the fish- 
ing; although I went I felt I had my luck and was will- 
ing to quit fishing for awhile. 


Interesting Angling Gift. 


Mr. George F. Knapp, of 714 Sheridan road, Evans- 
ton, this week made a present to his neighbor and long- 
time companion, Mr, Jack Wiggins. To-day I saw the 
gift, and it is so interesting and curious as to deserve 
comment. In briei it was a long, leather-covered case, 
something like the old trunk-shaped gun cases which 
were once popular. Opened out, this case disclosed 
itself to be a receptacle for all sorts and conditions of 
angling material. Mr. Knapp himself is one of those 
curious beings who can do all sorts of things with tools, 
and it is his delight to make things with his hands. 
The case contained four brass casting rods made on 
rather new lines. Each, as Mr. Knapp explained, was 
made of historic wood. The hand pieces were made of 
dark oak and black walnut, some of which was taken 
from the rails split by Abraham Lincoln. One piece 
came from an oak which formerly grew on Halsted 
street in Chicago, a tree which scientists declared to be 
2,000 or 3,000 years old. Yet other pieces of wood came 
from the beams which formerly supported the old Lib- 
erty Bell in Fanueil Hall, Boston. Mr. Knapp himself 
was custodian of the Liberty Bell during the World’s 
Fair, when it started on its journey around the world. 
He had in other sections of the rod pieces of cedar from 
Tennessee, of osage orange from the Western States, of 
cocoa palm from the Indies, of lancewood and other 
woods. The rods were not toys, but perfect tools for 
their purpose. 

I noticed one invention which Mr. Knapp has used 
which ought to be adopted by all bait-casters. It is a 
sort of spur or trigger, like the finger-hold of a revolver 
grip. The curved projecting metal is placed on the 
grip of the brass casting rod opposite to the reel and a 
little way to its rear. The fingers of the hand fit into 
it and enable one to get a perfect control over the rod, 
leaving the thumb entirely free for thumbing the reel. 
The device is very simple and is very much worthy of 
wider use. Rod makers should see Mr. Knapp about 
this. As to the other ccntents of this notable fish- 
ing case, the casting reels, lines, hooks, etc., were in 
part the gift of the children or friends of Mr. Wiggins. 
There were nets, gaff hooks, line spindles, etc., in 
abundance. There were wire fish stringers, threading 
needles, skinning knives, fish scalers, disgorgers, weigh- 
ing scales, together with clever devices for keeping 
hooks, flies, etc. in place. There was even a club, some- 
thing like a short billy or policeman’s club, to be used 
for knocking a large fish in the head. All these differ- 
ent articles were provided with lanyards and snap hooks, 
so that each could be attached to the boat and be found 
again in case the boat should be overset. Of repairing 
tools there were pliers, screw drivers, vises, etc., together 
with compass and full mending kit, a “housewife” with 
buttons and needles and a hundred other things which 
would take much space to specify. In all there were 
187 pieces comprised in the equipment of the wonderful 
angling kit, and of this, every piece, whether of wood 
or metal, was made by hand by Mr. Knapp himself. 
There was no shop work or duplicate pattern in the 
whole outfit. from start to finish. The work could not 
have been duplicated by the most expert specialists in 
their respective lines, and Mr. Knapp thoroughly proved 
not only his patience and kindness, but his rare mechani- 
cal genius,in turning out this singularly complete angler’s 
case. It cost three months of labor, and it was pre- 
sented to Mr. Wiggins at a little house party the other 
evening. To-day Mr. Wiggins had Mr. Knapp bring it 
over to the Forrest AND STREAM office, as he felt so 
elated regarding the gift that he thought everybody ought 
to know of it and be advised yet more fully of the loving 
care which can be possible at the hands of one fond of 
the gentle craft. It was certainly a unique and valuable 
present. and one which it need net be said Mr. Wiggins 
will cherish all his life. 


E. Houex. 
Hartrorp Buripinc, Chicago, Ill. 


A Worthy Disciple of Walton. 


Tue Westminster Gazette is responsible for the fol- 
lowing apocryphal fish story: “A remarkable illustration 
of ‘the ruling passion strong in death’ has been furnished 
by the president of a provincial angling club. By his will 
he left £25 to provide an outing for the members of his 
club, at which he hoped that good sport would be enjoyed 
and no mourning worn. He further directed that his 
ashes should be carried in a bait can to the riverside, and, 


before a line was cast, scattered from a boat over the - 


surface of the stream. By a_ felicitous coincidence, the 
combined catch of the club on the day when these direc- 
tions were carried out was nearly,double their previous 
record. Plato, in the ‘Phzedo,’ pictures Socrates gs _de- 
siring death for the pleasure of conversing with Homer. 
But what a meeting there must have been in Hades be- 
tween this enthusiastic apt and old Izaak Walton! 
“What a meeting. indeed! Walton would have broken 


“his fishing rod over him had he ever, come across ‘such a 
Fanty, if all anglers ground-baited * 


desecrater of rivers. und-1 
with their remains, in this way, how the public and the 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


_Nov. 27-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Dog Show Associa- 
tion’s third annual show. 

Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America’s inaugural dog show. 


1902. 
Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 4.—Washington Court House, O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s 
fourth annual trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov.  5.—Portland, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
fourth annual trials. C, D. Stuart, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s third 
annual trials. H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s thir- 
teenth annual trials.—W. B. Wells, Hon, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F. M. Chapin, Sec’y, Pine Meadow, Conn. 

Nov. 19.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. W. R. Green, Sec’y. 

Nov. 19.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Club’s 
trials. R, Baughan, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 20.—Manor, L, I.—Pointer Club of America’s annual field 
trials. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 

Nov. 23.—Newton, N, C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s_ twenty- 
third annual trials. S, C. Bradley, wey Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

Nov. 25.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s fifth 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Nov. —.—Paris, Mo.—Interstate Championship Field Trial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials follow M. F. T. A. trials. 

Dec, 2.—Glasgow, Mo.—Western Field Trial Association’s in- 
augural trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 

Dec. 4-7.—American Pointer Championship Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s inaugural trials. Robert L. Dall, Sec’y. 

Dec. 11.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s second 
annual trials. Dr, F. W. Samuels, Sec’y. 

BEAGLE TRIALS. 


Nov. 4.—Roslyn, L. I.—National Beagle Club’s twelfth annual 
trials.—G. Mifflin Wharton, Sec’y. 
Club’s_ in- 


Nov. 5.—Watertown, Wis.—Northwestern 
augural trials. Louis Steffen, Sec’y. 

— 11.—Lexington, Mass.—New England Beagle Club’s annual 
trials. 


Nov. 12.—Harrisville, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field 
trials. A. C. Peterson, Sec’y. 


: Colonel. 


NEWCASTLE, Pa., Oct. 24.—When the inevitable end 

comes no man could desire to die gamer than did old 
Colonel. He was a Lubrick-Llewelyn, and was the most 
famous dog in western Pennsylvania. For an even dozen 
years he was in demand by the hunters of the community. 
During the last days of the famous dog the spirit was 
unbroken and the desire for the chase was consuming, but 
his strength would not permit. However, the dying efforts 
of the old-timer .were devoted to a run which those who 
thought most of him could not deny him. 
, , Colonel had a record to be proud of. Coming from 
dogs that stand at the head of lists of distinguished 
ones, the subject of this sketch maintained the standard 
established by his sires. But of all the exploits in which 
he had taken part, there was none in which the owner and 
the admirers of the dog took greater pride than his last 
hunt. It was shortly after the beginning of the season 
that Will H. Hill, of Newcastle, Pa., Colonel’s owner, 
decided on a day’s hunt. His course led him past his 
father’s country home. Here the last days of old Colonel 
were being spent. The welcome the old dog extended his 
master was touching. It was not demonstrative, because 
the weakened old legs would not permit wild caperings. 
With a piteous whine and trembling with emotion the 
aged hunter sat on his haunches and looked steadily into 
his master’s face. He would move up and rub his nose 
on the gun and with a meaning look would whine anxious- 
ly as if begging consent to be included in the party to 
the chase. 

Colonel’s pleadings won the consent desired. He was 
taken into the rig and carried to the hunting ground. He 
was assisted over fences. The younger dogs were scurry- 
ing aimlessly in every direction. Colonel took in at a 
glance the possible hiding places of the birds, went there 
directly and had made a stand within five minutes after 
the guns had been taken from the cases. The privilege of 
bringing in both the birds was reserved for the old 
veteran. His delight was evident. He endeavored to 
caper as friskily as the younger dogs, but his legs went 
down in under him. 

The second stand in Colonel’s last hunt was made with- 
in a few minutes of the first success. He was fast be- 
coming weak, and the bird was brought in by another of 
the dogs. It was when the party stopped to give the old 
dog a rest that he dragged himself toward a clump of 
elders and there made his last stand. This was in reality 
no stand, for he was resting on his haunches. The effect. 
however, was that one bird was shot. Then old Colonel 
dropped on his side and was overcome with exhaustion. 
After a while he raised himself, but was unable to walk. 
Slowly he began to stiffen, and it was evident that the 
end was near. He appeared to be suffering -from the 
effect of the over-exertion. After a brief period, during 
which the old fellow’s suffering did not come to an end, it 
was decided that he should be assisted across the great 
divide. It was not the owner who did the job. Colonel 
had been in Mr. Hill’s possession for ten years, and he 
was greatly attached.to him. A sound coffin and a little 
square in the corner of the garden adjacent to the Hill 
home is the Colonel’s last resting place. 

This dog probably retrieved more birds than any. other 
dog in Pennsylvania. It is to his credit that in one year, 
at matches, he retrieved more than 2,000 birds. He was 
the dog selected to do the retrieving at the famous $1,000 
match of sevetal years ago between Buchanan, of New 


Beagle 





* York, and Braden, of Lawrence county, Pa. This match 


was held at the Beaver County (Pas) Fair Ground. 

The gtandsire of this dog was the-$10,000 Llewelyn, and 
the grand dam was once the property of President-U. S. 
Grant. W.:H. Hn. 
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Lost Dog. 

Dr. C. H. Keocu, in a personal letter, takes up the ques- 

s lost through carelessness, dishonesty and 

otherwise. gentleman's letter-is subjoined: 
“Anyone who has lost a small Llewellyn setter bitch, 


tion of 




















Nov. 2, 1901] 


color white, ticked, markings black, tan on muzzle, may 
communicate with me. This dog, I am informed, was 
(probably) picked up in the neighborhood of Aurora 
in the month of September during the chicken season. 
It is now on a farm near that city. I ran across this one 
in looking up a pointer of my own which a trainer lost. 
My dog was actually lost by a trainer, and he has since fe- 
covered the dog for me. 

“Dog No. 2 is a rather tall, thin, white and liver 
pointer dog—lots of liver—ticked. Yesterday, in look- 
ing after snipe, I ran across this dog. A farmer near 
Worth, on the Wabash R. R., near this city, picked him up 
eight days ago. The farmer says the owner came to him 
and told him the dog was lost, and that later if the farmer 
should see the dog, the owner would make it all right 
with the farmer if he would feed and care for the animal 
until the owner came back for the dog. This was eight 
days ago, and the farmer is getting tired of feeding the 
animal, and he asked me if dog was any good. I told 
him the animal was a valuable-looking pointer, and to 
keep him for owner by all means. He said he would. 

“Some dogs are lost, and many are lost in the corn 
country, where looking for them is usually attended with 
about as much success as looking for the old needle in the 
haystack. Some trainers are honest.” 


Philadelphia Dog Show. 


Tue following specials have been received by the Phila- 
delphia Dog Show Association for their show—Nov. 
27 to 30: 

A silver cup for the best brace of bulldogs, entered and 
owned by one exhibitor, to be won outright. Open to 
all, offered by Miss Ellen Drexel Paul. 

The Poodle Club of England offers, open to all, a silver 
medal for the best poodle dog and bitch, fespectively. 

The Bull Terrier Club of America offers the Tommy 
Tickle Cup, the Dunston and Kennelly Cup, the Frank H. 
Croker Cup and its club medals. These prizes are open 
to members of the Bull Terrier Club in good standing 
on Nov. 20, 1901. 

Attention is directed to the following errors in the 
premium list: The Cochran Challenge Shield, offered by 
A. De Witt Cochran, Esq., for the best Airedale dog, is 
inserted as the Carnochan Shield. The silver cup for the 
best brace of toy dogs is offered by Miss Mary Astor 
Paul, instead of Mr. James W. Paul, Jr., as announced. 

The Fox Terrier Team Medals should read: Medal 
for the best team, smooth. Medal for the best team, wire. 

Prize schedules and entry forms may be obtained by 
application at the office of the Association, 320 Wither- 
spoon Building. Entries close Nov. 11. 


Points and Flushes. 


A remarkable proof of a dog’s homing instinct is re- 
ported by a Welsh correspondent, and as the canine 
traveler is a celebrity, we readily give prominence to her 
latest performance. Fédllowers of sheep-dog trials will 
remember Old Merry, a very smart bitch, owned by Mr. 
C. Rice, of Llangurig, Montgomeryshire. Although in 
her fourteenth year, she had, up to quite lately, shown 
winning form, twice having won the Frank Thomas Cup 
at Ely. But a few weeks ago, Mr. Rice being in Cardiff, 
over a hundred miles from his home at the foot of Plyn- 
limmon, left Old Merry with a friend, being con- 
vinced, now that her working days are over, that she 
would have a comfortable home in the metropolis of 
South Wales. Old Merry, however, thought differently, 
for the other day she turned up at her old home, having 
found her way, unaided, from Cardiff. How she did 
this is a mystery, but Mr. Rice is quite determined that 
he will not again attempt to get rid of her.—English Stock 
Keeper. 








Canoeing. 
—@—— 
American Canoe Association, 1900-1901. 


Commodore, C. E. Bri Ganan Can. 
Seenctunpiteonumee, Herb 4 King street, West Toronto, 


Librariar W P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana Avenue A, 
Bayonne, N. J. ® 
Diviston Officers. 
ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


H M. Dater, Peoshiya, ¥%, 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlin , N. J. 
Purser, Joseph F, Eastmond, 199 Madison street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Dr. C. Perry, N. Y. 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo, 'N. Y. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Louis A. Hall, Newton. Mas- 
Rear-Com., C. M. Le 
Purser, A. E. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Vice-Com., 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can. 
Easton Kingston, Ontario, Can. 


Rear-Com., R. 
R. Norman Brown, Toronto, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm, C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., F. B. Hun Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, ‘erguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Purser, 


Rg 
Official organ, Forzst anp Spazam. 


"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXVII. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 





So late in the summer in this mountain climate, the 


nights. are cool, ‘no matter how hot the-days may be, and 
last night was-unusually so, and when I crawled out of my 


tent, rather early,.on this- bright Sunday morning, hav- . 


ing. for several hours, been unable.to sleep for the cold, 
and undressed myself for the-day, I pulled off a stout coat. 
a pair of-long.-trousers,-a--heavy sweater and an extra 
flannel shirt, before reaching my full, daily attire, which 
had also been put on early in the night. I had also been 
sleeping in a tightly closed tent, under two-blankets and a- 
: ¢aubber coat. (and. “still -I was not happy,” George re- 
marked, as he-stuck ¢is-head out-of his tent and-saw me 
peeling off all these garments; he saideiteminded him 
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wrence, Mass. 
imberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


of peeling the different layers off an onion). There was 
a thick, heavy, white dew on everything which stood in 
beads on the tops of our tents, and on the decks of our 
cano¢s, and lay like a frost on the grass, which was as 
wet as a rain could have made it. 

I found Lacy out ahead of me. He was clad in his usual 
attire, plus a heavy, white sweater, and was curled up on 
his camp stool out in the sun, with a book in his hand and 
his everlasting little briarwood between his teeth, try- 
ing to extract what warmth was to be had from the early 
morning rays. When I started a fire in the camp stove 


with a view to breakfast, we were all three fain to huddle 


around it and bask in its grateful glow. 

“The river’s rising again!” I proclaimed, as I climbed 
up the steep bank, after performing my matutinal ablu- 
tions. 

“Oh, pshaw, you don’t sav!” was George’s disgusted ex- 
clamation. 

“Yes, it has risen 6 inches since last night,” I replied; 
“but it isn’t muddy and it doesn’t seem to be coming up 
very fast, and I guess it isn’t much of a rise.” 

“T hope not,” said Lacy. 

“So do I,” added George; “we've got a beautiful stage 
of water now, and the fishing’s getting good, and a rise 
would spoil everything.” 

A quiet, restful Sunday in camp is a luxury, and we 
greatly enjoyed the Sunday spent in our pleasant camp 
here, although we found, as usual, plenty of occupation. 
Blankets, mattresses, etc, were hung in the sun. Mess 
chest and cooking utensils were overhauled and given an 
extra cleaning and scouring. Shaving materials were 
produced and used, and canoes and outfit generally given 
an overhauling and a general putting in order. Letters 
were written to the ones at home, and the log brought up 
to date. 


Most of the afternoon was passed in our respective 
tents, with books, pipes and cigars, and we all of us en- 
joyed a prolonged siesta. The day was a pleasant, en- 
joyable one, and night came all too soon. 

We made a leisurely start on Monday morning, as we 
had but a ten-mile cruise in view. As the result of a little 
correspondence from Shenandoah and Riverton, the boys 
were expecting some young lady friends from Berryville 
to visit our camp at Castleman’s Ferry, and the intention 
was to drop down to that place and go into camp for a 
day or so, and wait for developments; so about the middle 
of the forenoon the canoes were packed and slid down the 
steep, high bank and launched in the lovely little basin 
below the waterfall, and we were again afloat. 

We had a quiet, uneventful, though very pleasant three 
hours’ cruise, and reached our destination about 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. We were rejoiced to find the rise but 
trifling, and the river was already falling again, and the 
fishing was as good as ever, as we proceeded. 

The river was swift, with several long reacltes of bold, 
rocky rapids which, while rough, were tolerably free and 
open. and gave us no trouble, while affording us fine sport. 
A mile above Castleman’s we passed a large camping 
party, occupying several tents, which were pitched on the 
right bank, ina beautiful location. 

George’s inevitable bugle brought many of the people, 
both ladies and gentlemen, to the doors of the tents, who 
gazed curiously at our bright, little, flag-bedecked canoes 
as they glided rapidly past, but we received no hail and 
did not land. We afterward learned that the party hailed 
from down near Washington. 

We found a beautiful, little spot for a camp at Castle- 
man’s Ferry, on a turfy bank across the road from Mr. 
Osborn’s fine, old-time residence, which is located right 
on the bank of the river, and permission was readily 
granted us to pitch our camp there, and, after partaking 
of a somewhat belated and therefore unusually ample 
lunch, the canoes were unpacked and leisurely carried 
up the bank, and the camp put up, including the fly. 

The afternoon was passed pleasantly and quietly. We 
received letters and papers here, and had letters to write 
in reply. I took a walk up the pike for a mile, toward 
Berryville, until I had surmounted the long hill which 
sloped gently back from the river, when I was rewarded 
with a view of the beautiful country surrounding us— 
nowhere more beautiful than down in this part of the 
broad, smiling, well-tilled valley. The old Castleman 
mansion, not far from the road, was very interesting to 
me, and I was strongly tempted to invent some errand or 
other to take me up to it and get a closer view of it. 

While rambling across the grounds fronting the old 
mansion, a little inclosure containing a few grave stones, 
shaded by a few old locusts and surrounded by a worm- 
eaten, old, picket fence, attracted my attention, and closer 
inspection revealed a flat tombstone covering a grave, on 
which was the following inscription: “Sacred to the 
memory of Mrs, Betty Carter, dau. of Mrs. Betty Lewis, 
who was a sister of Gen. George Washington,” etc., “died 
1830, aged 60 years.” 

When we landed alongside of the ferry boat, on reach- 
ing here, we noted several punts and rowboats moored 
under the stone wall just above the ferry, one of which, a 
wretched, little affair, sharp at both ends, and with very 
little beam and too much depth, in which George and I 
would hardly care to risk ourselves to cross the river, was 
afterward pointed out to us as the boat from which Rev. 
Mr. Brown, the unfortunate Front Royal Methodist 
minister, was drowned last June in Watson’s Falls, a few 
miles above Harper’s Ferry, while attempting a fishing 
trip from Riverton to Washington. 

He and a son were in this boat, and Mr. Maurice Castle- 
man and two other gentlemen were in a second boat. The 
river was up a few. feet, as it is always liable to be in 


«: June, and Watson’s Falls—at all times a peculiarly. rough 


and dangerous place—was particularly ‘so at this stage, and 
utterly unsafe to attempt in any kind of boat, particularly 
an open boat. This party attempted it, however, and Mr. 


Castleman, with the assistance of one of his.friends (the.- 


other man wisely declined the falls, and went ashore and 
walked around), succeeded in getting his boat through, 
although filled with water. Mr. Brown, however, did not 
succeed in running the falls. - His boat-—already half 


swamped—struck a rock about half way down, and was - 


capsized, and he and his som were thrown out. They 
hung to the boat, and ‘were carried down the falls some 
50, or 60yde:, when the boat again hung on. the rocks near 
the-fogt of the falls, and they were torn from their hold 
and ‘swept-down the -remorseless-rapid. Both were ex- 
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pert swimmers, but all the skill a man might possess would 
avail him but little in such water. There was a life pre- 
server in the boat, which, previous to the descent of the 
falls, the father had insisted upon the son buckling 
around him. . The son, in some manner—sustained, most 
likely, by the live preserver—succeeded in getting ashore, 
but the father was unable to maintain himself in the hor- 
ribly rough water, and was drowned. 

The evening was spent quietly and cosily around a 
bright, little blaze of a camp-fire, which served to render 
our evening pipes and cigars the more enjoyable. The 
calm, quiet night was impressive in its beauty. Across 
the road the lights gleamed brightly in the Osburn man- 
sion. People came and went, and the pleasant tones of 
voices in conversation on the ample veranda, mingled with 
merry laughter, which, with the bright strains of music 
from an excellent’ piano, whose keys were caressed by a 
well-trained performer, added a cheeriness to the camp 
scene quite out of the common. The tents gleamed bright- 
ly in the firelight, in which the sloping roof of the fly 
loomed up in relief against the darkness and the paddles, 
leaning against the great timber anchor, around whose 
windlass was wound the heavy, wire, ferry cable, stood out 
prominently in the flickering light, while, outside the 
little, illuminated circle, the trees loomed up in vague, 
black masses against the sky, and the river flowed still and 
mirror-like, reflecting in its calm bosom the countless 
stars in the firmament above, while, gently pervading, and 
mingling with the other sounds of the night, the musical 
murmur of the swift-flowing water, as it gurgled around 
the outer end of the ferry boat, fell in a drowsy, unending 
monotone on our ears. 

Next morning’s mail hack brought, among other letters 
and papers, a letter for the boys, stating that their Berry- 
ville friends would arrive that afternoon, and about 2:30, 
to the great pleasure of all of us, a carriage drove into the 
camp, from which alighted Major Moore, the Misses 
Moore and Miss McDonald. In such pleasant society the 
time. flew rapidly, and at 6 o’clock, on seeing a lunch 
basket approaching from the carriage, I got up steam in 
the camp stove and prepared a large pot of coffee, some 
bacon and a cheese omelette, which, with the chicken 
fixings and other supplies and delicacies discovered in the 
lunch basket, made an ample supper, which rapidly 
dwindled away under the combined, spirited attacks of the 
party. 

After supper the young ladies turned to with a will, and 
washed up the dishes, to the great delight of George and 
Lacy, to whom belongs the job of a dishwash. Their 
efforts were much facilitated by the big bucket of hot 
water I prepared for them on the camp stove while we 
were engaged in eating supper. Their amusement over 
the little dish-swab contrivance used by the boys was 
great, and their disdain for the squeamishness which led 
to the use of such a contrivance, in preference to the 
feminine method of putting their hands in the dish water, 
was expressed with much freedom and vigor. It was ob 
served, however, that they used it, and, before dish wash 
was over, its merits and advantages were so obvious that 
they were fain to admit that perhaps men knew a thing or 
two after all in regard to women’s work. 

They made an attempt to wash the melted resin, coal oil 
etc., out of the iron ladle used more for purposes of re 
freshing the fire and patching the canoes than for culinary 
or domestic purposes, but, after persistent and unavailing 
use of soap and hot water, they perforce gave it up, with 
many expressions of wonder and disgust at the use of 
such a vile cooking utensil. 

In due time the horse was hitched to the surrey and 
the party prepared to return to Berryville. The round of 
gayeties at Berryville held out in bright colors by the 
young ladies, including a card party to-night, a tourna- 
ment to-morrow and a german to-morrow night, coupled 
with the cordial invitations of the fair visitors and backed 
by my own urging, proved too much for the boys, and 
when the party drove out of the camp, homeward bound, 
George and Lacy and the bugle went with them, after 
promising to forego the pleasures of the tourney and the 
german, and to positively return in the morning hack, 
leaving me alone in charge of the camp for the night. 
The little surrey was only built for four, and as it mean 
dered slowly off .up the hill the feet, legs and arms of the 
boys seemed to pervade the adjacent atmosphere :in alarm 

ing proximity to the wheels on every side. 

Major Moore cast wistful glances at the tents before 
starting—the camp instinct remaining as strong as ever 
with him—and their snugness appeared so inviting to him 
that it would have taken but little persuasion to induce 
him to remain; and I would have been glad of his society 
and could have put him up comfortably in Lacy’s boat, his 
boat being the beamiest of the three. I did not urge him, 
however, for I feared that, at best, he would find the 
narrow, coffin-like accommodations afforded by.the canoe 
entirely too circumscribed, and I also feared that the 
sharp, cool, September night would be felt by. him too 
much, so he drove reluctantly away with his party. 

“There now, I knew it,” I exclaimed, as I walked slowly 
back from the road to the camp, “if those trifling girls in 
their cleaning up haven’t gone and left that frying pan, 
which they used for a dish pan, unwashed and full of 
stale, greasy water! A nice lot of housekeepers they’ll 
make, I don’t think! It’s the most disagreeable thing in 
the whole outfit to wash, and I'll have the job of doing 
it myself. Well, I won’t bother with it now; I’ll wait till 
morning and wash it .while preparing breakfast. I-ought, 
by rights, to use the other frying pan.and leave this one 

for the boys.to-clean, after they get back, but,I won’t play 
such a mean trick on them.” 

So saying, I lit the lantern for the night, and hung it in 
its accustomed place, at one.end of the fly; and, after my 
evening c‘gar, I walked over to Mr. Osborn’s, where I 
passed a couple of hqurs very pleasantly, listening to the 


~excellent piano playing of Miss Qsborn. and-contributing 
-.:a little in that line myself. 


' At 9:30 I bade good-night to 
my: kind entertainers and-returned .to camp,;,where,. after 


‘ snugly ensconcing myself in my little cabin-with book and 


c'gar, I lay and read for an. hour_and a half before I 
doused my glim and went to sleep for the night. .- 
ail i naedienel j 
I pip not turn out particular)y, early next-morning., hav- 
ing slept better than usyal, owing to the fact.that I had 
had_ the giant of mind to borrow, Lacy’s blankets the 
night before, and it was constderably ‘after:7 0’ clot). ‘when 
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I sat down to my solitary breakfast of fried bacon, eggs, 
potatoes and ete. 

While I was preparing it, Mrs. Osburn came across 
the road from the house with another large basket of hot 
rolls, having kindly sent us a basketful the day before. 
She also brought a little jug of cream and an invitation to 
come over and take breakfast with them. The rolls and 
cream were gratefully accepted, but the invitation to 
breakfast was declined, as mine was already sizzling away 
to a finish on the stove. 

After the cooking things were put to rights and the 
camp tidied up for the reception of visitors, the Osburn 
ladies came over and inspected it. They took great in- 
terest in the various objects as I showed them around, 
from the compact and comfortable sJeeping arrangements 
to the unique and original cooking outfit. Their wonder 
was great as to how so many things could be gotten 
into such small boats, and they looked on with great 
interest and amusement while I packed the kitchen ware, 
to illustrate partly how it was done, explaining, as I 
packed, how the different articles—frying pans, kettles, 
buckets, coffee pot, plates, etc.—nested together, one in- 
side the other, until the whole outfit was finally contained 
in the one big bucket, which, in turn, found place in the 
up-turned camp stove, in which was also found room for 
stove pipe, coal oil can, tin cups and divers and sundry 
other small articles. 

About 9 o’clock the mail hack rolled up to the door of 
the store across the way, to leave the mail sacks, and I 
was not surprised to note that the boys were not in it, as, 
in spite of their assurances that they would return in 
the morning without fail, I felt confident that the attrac- 
tions of the tourney and the german, coupled with those of 
their fair friends, would prove too much for them. I 
had, however. but barely given them up when I was roused 
by the familiar, dulcet blasts of George’s bugle—George, I 
think, sleeps with that instrument of torture under his 
pillow—and, in a few minutes more, they walked into the 
camp, having gotten out of the hack at the top of the 
hill and walked down. 

Mr. Osburn was much disappointed last night that 
George had gone away, as he had been very desirous of 
having us play some more piano and violin duets, so 
this morning, after the canoes were packed and ready to 
launch, George and I spent an hour in the parlor, render- 
ing such duets as we could extemporize from Miss Os- 
burn’s stock of songs, and it was 11 o'clock when we 
finally slid the canoes over the side of the ferry boat into 
the river and embarked. 

With cord‘al adieus and well wishes from our new- 
found friends—whose kindness and cordial hospitality had 
made our little stay here a deiightfully pleasant one—we 
turned our prows down the river and were soon out of 
sight. 

The day’s run, though uneventful, was a delightfully 
pleasant one. Lacy was not feeling quite well, so we 
dallied lazily along in the shade of the overhanging trees 
as much as possible. We were in no hurry, as we only 
intended to cruise as far as Shannondale Springs for 
the day—quite a short day’s cruise on the present good 
water—so as to have the whole of to-morrow in which to 
pick our way through the rough, dangerous water with 
which the river ends its course, our camp at the springs 
taking us within two or three miles of the beginning of 
this rough water. 

The river, always beautiful, became more and more so 
as we proceeded. Broad, deep and majestic, it flowed for 
the most part, broken, as above, by frequent, long, beau- 
tiful rapids, which, at the present stage, while long and 
rough, gave us no trouble, as the boat channels were 
good and plainly apparent, in whose strong, deep flow 
the sparkling wave crests scarcely wet our decks. Fre- 
cuent broad, low, turfy banks and lawn-like slopes swept 
gently up from the river, shaded with fine, old trees and 
dotted with comfortable, mansion-like farmhouses, re- 
placing the almost-continuous bluffs which had seemed to 
line the river above, and which still appeared at inter- 
vals—massive, picturesque and imposing, towering their 
rocky fronts above the black, reflective depths of the 
river, as it washed their bases. 

The water, which had been clearing steadily ever since 
we left Riverton, was of marvelous purity, rivaling the 
clear, amber, trout streams of the mountains, so trans- 
parent that every rock, reef and pebble on the bottom, in 
8 or 10 feet of water, was distinctly visible through the 
deep. blue haze, through which the rays of light pene- 
trated in long, slanting lines, and a curiously giddy sensa- 
tion was produced in all of us, when, standing up in the 
canoes to reconno‘tre a rapid or fall, as we glided alcng 
over the abysmal bottom, with the great chasms between 
the uplifted reefs, apparently suspended in air. 

Sometimes for miles we shot along on swift, shaliow 
water, not over a foot or two in depth, over a gravell 
bottom, which gleamed with a warm, amber tint Reieeb 
the glassy medium as though covered with a thin sheet of 
varnish, and the sensation of swiftly gliding along just 
above the ground, without touching anything and with- 
out effort, was deliciously novel, and more like flying 
than anything I have ever experienced. 

The curling wave crests in the rapids gleamed with a 
pearly whiteness, while the ever-present limestone ledges 
assumed a blue-black hue through the transparent medium 

The paddle blades assumed a peculiar, obtuse angle 
with the shaft, or loom, and gleamed with a yellowish r 
digo tint through the deep, blue water of the pools, and a 
long, funnei-shaped line of pearly, bluish bubbles gleamed 
d down in the water after each stroke, and curled 
ant wreathed upward to the surface in beautiful little, 
Oy ere aie ane — in our 
gently swirling es, before dissipating into the air. 

The fishing was, of course, earshot. Below each reef 
or lirie of falls George and I would round in on the slack 
watér On one side or the other of the swift tail, which 

through the gap in the reef down over which we 

just shot, and make a few casts right arid left, while 
Laty drifted lazily on the slackened current below, as he 
waited for us. Our casts were rarely unrewarded with 
a rise, and my flies were satisfactorily alluring, while 
George's diabolical phantom was ai deadly as ever, and 
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A. C. A. to Meet on Cape Cod. 


CANogIsts representing the entire Eastern part of the 


country and a part of Canada attended the annual meeting. 


of the Executive Committee of the American Canoe Asso- 
ciation at Newton, Mass., on Oct. 26. The host was Com. 
Louis Armitage Hall, and the entertaining club was the 
Wawbewawa, of Auburndale. The gathering extended 
over Oct. 27. , 

The features were the selection for the first time of an 
Eastern site for the next national meet, on Cape Cod, 
probably Chatham, Aug. 8 to 22; the announcement of the 
purchase of a permanent camp, Sugar Island, in the St. 
Lawrence River, and the adoption of a new type of sailing 
canoe to conform with that of the Royal C. C. 

The last-mentioned change came through the suggestion 
of Herman Dudley Murphy, of the Winchester C. C., who 
failed to bring back the Royal Canoe Challenge cup from 
the other side this summer. 

The new name for Sugar Island, which is not yet con- 
firmed, is Ya-ka-wa-tha. 

Francis J. Burrage, of the Wawbewawa Club was 
chosen Secretary-Treasurer, and H. H. Smythe Library 
Custodian. 


Red Dragon Canoe Club. 


THE annual fall paddling trophy race of the Red Dragon 
C. C., of Philadelphia, was held over the Delaware River 
course, at the club’s house, Wissonoming, Pa., Saturday, 
Sept. 28. In addition to the paddling race, a swimming 
contest was held. 

In the paddling race, one-half mile, M. D. Wilt won 
first by a few inches, E. D. Hemingway second, H. E. 
Davis third. McLeoud withdrew. 

The swimm‘ng race was won by H. E. Davis, McLeoud 
second. Denison withdrew. 

In the evening a supper was served in “Snug Harbor,” 
the Rathskeller of.the club house. During the evening the 
trophies offered by the Commodore were presented to the 
winners. 

The club members have enjoyed many cruises this 
summer, principally day trips on the several narrow, wind- 
ing creeks within a few miles of the club house, the 
Rancogas, Pensauken and Pennypack being the favorite 
runs. On the first-named stream several two-days’ trips 
were made, in which the wives of some of the members 
formed part of the crew. This has been a candeing year 
for the Red Dragons, and the sailing interest appears less 
than for several seasons. Wek. 


Gachting. 


THE very interesting letter that appeared in our issue 
of last week under the heading “Communications.” signed 
by J. C. Jacobsen, was received by Mr. F. Grey Griswold, 
cwner of the cruising ketch Savolo, who sent the letter 
to us for publication. The letter was written by the 
sailing master of the yacht on his arrival in Florida 
waters, informing the owner of the boat’s safety after a 
bad passage down the coast. The boat’s performances 
under the most trying conditions were remarkable, and 
fast time was made on the run. 

Savolo was designed by Mr. Ralph M. Munroe, of 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla., and was built by Messrs. A. C. 
Brown & Sons, Tottenville, S. I. The yacht is 67ft. over 
all, soft. 6in. waterline, 17ft. beam and draws 2ft. 10%in. 
Her least freeboard is 2ft. 6in. The area of her lower 
sails is 2,026 sq. ft. Savola is equipped with a 16-horse- 
power International gas engine. 








Messrs. TAMs, LemMorne & Crane, the well-known 
yacht designers and brokers, have announced that Sham- 
rock II. was put on their sale list by Sir Thomas Lipton 
shortly before he left America. The news was something 
of a surprise, as Sir Thomas had intimated that he would 
challenge again in 1903, and that being the case, Sham- 
rock II. would have made a most valuable trial boat, as 
she was so evenly matched in speed with Columbia. and it 
now looks as if Sir Thomas had given up the idea of 
having another try for the America’s Cup. No pr‘ce was 
set on Shamrock II., her owner simply saying that he 
wished to be advised of any reasonable offers that might 
be made for her. It is caliesle that she will be sold to 
an American, as she would be an unsuitable boat to race 
in these waters. Unless Columbia and Constitution were 
put in commision she would not have a competitor, and 
the expense of running these big boats is so great that 
they are now seldom raced, unless there is a challenge 
for the Cup, and as next year bids fair to be an off year 
for that great event, it is not probable that any of the 
big fellows will be seen in the racing. 


As Mr. William Fife and Mr. George L. Watson have 
both put themselves on record as not wishing to under- 
take the task of designing another Cup yacht, the London 
Field in the following editorial runs over the situation 
and comments on the possible English designers that 
in‘ght be competent to turn out a successful boat in the 
event of there being another English challenge issued: 

The question naturally arises, if another challenge is 
made, who will be the designer of the yacht which will 
represent a British club in the contest for the America’s 
Cup? Shamrock L., — by Mr. Fife, tried and failed 
in 1899. and now that Shamrock II., the outcome of Mr. 
Watson's labors, has also been beaten by Columbia, to 
whom can any syndicate or {individual intrust the work 
of thinking out the lines of a new challenger? A num- 
ber of names at oncé otcur of — to whom this 
thankless task might be allotted. First “- => Seve 


& 
z. 


that eminent young designer, Mr. 

of the firm of Camper & Nictiolson, 
E, Nicholsén has more than once s 
success with an entirely new departure in yacht archi- 
tecture, and it must be 


American goetnetinne and emulate the evolutions of Mr. 
Herreshoft's brain ad infinitum without hope of success, 
but if we want to win we must strike out a line of our 
own, cast off the mantle of convention, and make a bold 


_bid for originality. Next to Mr. Nicholson—we are not 


attempting to enumerate our designers in the order of 
their merit, but merely mention the names as they occur 
to us—we have Mr. A. E. Payne, of Summers & Payne, at 
Southampton, whose racing yachts built during the last 
few seasons have been prettier vessels than any of those 
launched on the Clyde ; in fact, it is not too much to say 
that some of Payne’s best boats have known no equal for 
beauty on either side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Crowninshield, the originator of the scow yacht in 
America, was given a chance to build a Cup yacht to 
defend the trophy when he constructed the ill-fated Inde- 
pendence for Mr. Lawson, even though for divers reasons 
the vessel was not properly tried. Mr. Crowninshield 
was essentially a small-boat man, but many yachtsmen in 
America still believe that, given a fair chance, he could 
give Mr. Herreshoff points at his own game of designing 
goft. racers. We have at Cowes in Mr. C. Sibbick. of the 
Albert Yard, an equally original and, to our mind, even 
more skillful designer of small craft, and it would be a 
matter of momentous importance in the history of yacht- 
ing if he were given a chance of designing a yacht to 
contest for the America’s Cup. Mr. C. Sibbick has liter- 
ally designed hundreds of racers, and although among 
them there have been some bad sea boats, and others with 
various troubles and faults to be recorded against them, 
they almost without exception have been winners. Sib- 
bick’s boats are proverbially fast. and when light displace- 
ment is left unchecked, as it is under the rating rule of the 
New York Y. C., Mr. C. Sibbick is to be seen at his best. 
If the enterprising owner of the Albert Yard at Cowes 
could put on the water a goft. Sakuntala, which could be 
handled as easily as that vessel, Columbia would be com- 
pletely outclassed. 

While considering who is the best man to design the 
next challenger for the America’s Cup, we cannot help 
feeling that there is room for a young designer to come 
to the front at the present time, and in addition to the 
claims of the before-mentioned gentlemen, those of Mr. 
J. M. Soper, Mr. Mylne and others to distinction in their 
profession should not be disregarded. 

During the past season the most successful designer in 
this country has been Mr. Fife, and we think if he were 
given another chance of drawing the lines of a challenger 
for the America’s Cup it would be found that she would 
take a somewhat different form from Shamrock I. and 
Shamrock II. It has been said that Mr. Fife was partly 
responsible for the design of the second Shamrock, but 
such a saying is totally inaccurate and without a vestige 
of foundation. Mr. Fife most loyally gave Mr. Watson 
the lines of his Shamrock I., and afforded him all the 
information he was able about the vessel. but he had 
nothing whatever to do with designing Shamrock IL, 
which was solely produced by Mr. G. L. Watson. When 
thinking out the new linear rating rule, Mr. Fife cer- 
tainly struck some fresh ideas, and if they were evolved 
in the first instance more with a view to saving a little 
here and there in the new system of measurement—or 
shall we say evading the girth tax?—rather than with the 
idea of finding a new form capable of attaining a higher 
speed in relation only to length and sail area, it is by no 
means certain that practical results have not shown that 
something more than was originally contemplated has been 
accomplished. By this we mean that Magdalen, Piccolo 
and Zinita, now called Sorais II., do not owe their suc- 
cess merely to the fact that they saved a bit on their 4d 
measurement, but the form of these flyers is in itself a 
departure in the right direction. If a 52ft. Magdalen 
could so easily beat a Senga, why should not a goft. Mag- 
dalen be proportionately faster than a Shamrock? We 
hope that Mr. Fife may have an opportunity of solving 
this problem in the near future. 


Buzzard’s Bay One-Designed Class. 


IN a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM, mention was 
made of the new class of one-design boats for Buzzard’s 
Bay yachtsmen. In this issue we are able to reproduce 
the cabin and sail plans of these boats. 

One-design classes have been anything but successful 
in American waters, and as they are detrimental to the 
science of yacht designing, it has been our policy to op- 
pose them. The only really successful one-design class 
that has stood out prominently in yachting history is the 
Newport special thirties, and conditions have always been 
in favor of these boats, being owned as they are by 
members of the wealthy Newport summer colony. The 
owners, coming to the same place year after year and be- 
ing men of leisure, are able to race almost every day, and 
in that way the interest is never allowed to flag. 

The Buzzard’s Bay one-design class was suerreed by 
the success of the Newport thirties, but even though the 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Company is to design and 
build them, it is hardly probable that the new class will 
be as good as the Newport boats. It is barely possible 
that the new boats will be as fast and weatherly as the 
Newport specials, for in designing those boats Herreshoff 
hit upon a combination of speed and ableness that he. has 
never since reached in boats of that size. 

The syndicate of yachtsmen that was formed to build 
these boats is rather an exclusive one, with laws of its 
own, amendable only by the rules of the Beverly Y. C., 
but that the rules have met with general approval is 
shown by the fact that twelve boats are to be built: The 
following is the agreement entered into by the members 
of the syndicate : 

“It is mutually agreed that the present Owners shal! 
reserve for themselves tift of admitting to participa- 
tion in their races, by una vote, arly new boats con- 
structed aftér June, 1902. 


“It is still further mutually agretd that in cdse of sale 
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BUZZARD’S BAY ONE-DESIGN CLASS OF THIRTY-FOOTERS.—DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1901. 


“It is still further mutually agreed that the boats shall 
be hauled out not oftener than once in two weeks and 
shall not remain on the ways more than three consecutive 
days, except in case of necessary repairs.” 

it is understood that the members of the syndicate have 
agreed that the racing crew shall consist of five, of whom 
two may be professionals. 

The plans of the boats give one a very good, general 
idea of what the boats will be. In appearance they re- 
semble Effort, Spasm and Leda, with the exception of 
the cabin house, which is a narrow one. This is an im- 
provement, as it adds to the boat’s appearance, and gives 
far more room on deck, yet it does not cramp the cabin. 
There are six large, rectangular lights in each side of the 
house, so that the cabin will be well lighted. The cabin 
trunk is 13ft. long and 4ft. wide. The cockpit is water- 
tight, and of good size, the inside measurement being 8ft. 
6in. It was originally intended that the boats should 
steer with a horizontal wheel, but this idea was aban- 
doned and a tiller substituted. On deck forward is a 
small capstan in place of the usual windlass. The com- 
pass is placed in rather a unique place. The coaming 
of the cockpit runs by the after end of the cabin house 


and sweeps in, abutting against the trunk about 18in. 
further forward; the space made by this arrangement is 
utilized on the port side for the compass. 

The centerboard is of the dagger pattern and houses 
under the cabin floor. The pennant for raising and lower- 
ing the board runs through a pipe, which 1s placed in 
the corner of the lavatory, up to the top of the cabin 
trunk, where it connects with a tackle on the starboard 
side. 

The rig is a good one for this type and size of boat, and 
the only exception we take to it is the topsail, which is a 
useless sail, as shown in the drawing, for it could hardly 
be made to draw except when sheets were well started, to 
say nothing of its extremely ugly appearance. Besides the 
working sails shown on the plans, the boats will be 





SAEL PLAN—BUZZARD'S BAY ONE-DESIGN CLASS, 


In 
front of these forward berths are transoms, under which 


more, one on each side, with two drawers under them. 


are lockers. On the starboard side of the cabin forward 
is a full-length, hanging locker. On the port side, oppo- 
sits, is the lavatory, which contains a set basin and closet. 
In the galley there is full headroom over a space of 2 sq. 
ft. The stove space and a cupboard are placed on the 
starboard side, while the refrigerator is on the port side. 
In the forecastle there is one pipe berth on the port side 
and plenty of room for another on the starboard side. A 
hatch located just aft of the capstan lights and ventilates 
the forecastle. There are two hatches on the cabin house, 
one over the lavatory and galley and the other over the 
main cabin. There is 5ft. 6in. headroom under the cabin 
house, and 6ft. clear under the hatches. The cabin floor is 


equipped with the usual light sails, also a trysail and ft. 8in. wide. 
storm jib. The dimensions are as follows: 
The interiors of the boats are well arranged, and have a Length— 
very fair amount of room. On each side of the com- MONE eed nc g cceve neCeccpacetesceds 45ft. gin. 
panionway is a wide berth 6ft. 3in. long, about half of Maret acer ccacdestcuceeenctoerta 2oft. 4in. 
which runs under the deck aft. Under these berths are Overhang— 
lockers. A good-sized water tank is placed under the PGMS niin ole dcicegeteravaees gees, tae 
companionway. Forward of the after berths are two MEMES caine Pode net hetag ce Wecnc eee ke as oft. sin. 
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Freeboard— 


Stem Lore cine aes tite. ¢akaes a 
PEMIRN cp SEETE. s 000l obec omateneeeure 2ét. roin. 
ae ere Le eee aft. 3in. 
Draft 
BO TD Baie Ss vo coll Pee ees ise as aft: F 
Ee ee ee eee, ee sft. 2in. 
OUT OWE 6 CF ok 556 0056605054000 13ft. 
ORR Ns c4 cht vt CORES obey oe wee ace 12ft. 
ee WR in dy ds CACECER Den yobscoubeeee obo 1,300 sq. ft 
Mast : 
From stein et TW Biss. vs vise cccee Sft. 6in. 
ee | a a eer rs ee Sin. 
en Ee ae ae eee ee Ns vexed foes 35ft. 6in 
Gaft COPS OSO HHS OSE SSeS SESE EEEESeEESELESEO ESS 22ft. 
SOE CORSE | 5 5555s ws vere dene RSA oes Sit. 6in 





Rhode Island Y. C. One-Designed 
Class. 


In the early part of this year several members of the 
Rhode Island Y. C. decided to establish a one-design 
class of raceabouts, to be 18ft. on the waterline. Mr. 
Fred S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., was commissioned 
to design the boats, and after a season’s racing and cruis- 
ing the owners are unanimous in their praise of them. 

The first trip that the boats made was from Noank, 
Conn., to Pawtucket, R. I.; the wind was strong from 





RHODE ISLAND ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


the E. to start, and as it had been blowing from that 
quarter for more than a week, consequently there was a 
nasty sea on. The race was started off Watch Hill, and 
nine of the boats entered. When they reached Point 
Judith the wind hauled to the N.E. and blew with in- 
creased velocity, making the entire course a beat to 
windward. The run was made in ten and one-half hours 

very good time, considering that the weather condi- 
tions were so bad and that the boats were untried. The 
only accident that happened was the breaking of the tiller 
on Flying Fish. Mr. Howard E. Barlow’s Vim was the 
winner, 

Another one of these boats, Baby Roger, owned by Mr. 
IF .A, Chase, made the trip from Noank, Conn., to Bristol, 





RHODE ISLAND ONE-DESIGN CLASS. 


R. I., close hauled the entire way, in six and one-half 
hours, a remarkable run for so small a boat. The two 
photographs which accompany this article give a good 
idea of the appearance of the boats regarding both their 
general design and rig. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
oe SE Ee or eer Peers ee ee 18ft. 
SOME Wg cha aGe Sie eecdev ase ctEere 28it. 
Overhang— 
ONO cgcunsicks se ves Hebe snakes 4ft. 5%in 
BO in ChE, Lbs pe denh ee Seesessehee sit. 6Yin 
Freeboard— , 
OR LS ceca pks hb addedss es eheesns at. 9 mM. 
PEO : ci¢sbsabcanss Shade es neue aft. 
RAE ib sh Wi cede teens sbeebs onsnes 1ft. © int 
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INDRA. 
Photo by N. L. Stebbins, Boston, Mass. 


The keels are of oak gin. wide amidships. Stem sided 
3in., planking is of cedar %in. thick when finished. 
Frames are of oak lin. square, spaced gin. on centers. 
Decks are of %4in. pine, covered with canvas, as is the top 
of the cabin house. The cockpit is watertight, and drains 
out aft. The centerboard is raised and lowered from the 
forward end of the cockpit. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Oct. 28.—A special meeting of the Yacht Rac- 
ing Association of Massachusetts was held Thursday 
evening, at which several amendments, that were laid 
over from the regular October meeting, were brought 
up for further consideration. The matter of entries under 
Rule III., Section 1, was amended by striking out the 
words “It must be accompanied by a certificate of meas- 
urement, club measurer’s certificate accepted subject to 
protest, such entry to answer for one season,” and to 
add, “Such entry to be sufficient for one season,” and “A 
yacht may enter in all the classes to which she is eligible.” 
The principal feature of this amendment is in allowing a 
yacht to race in all classes to which she is eligible. This 
privilege is enjoyed now under the rules, and the offering 
of the amendment was simply to obtain the opinion of the 
majority as to whether the custom should be continued. 

The matter of allowing any kind of freak boats to 
race in the unrestricted classes was again brought up, 
although defeated at the regular meeting. The same 
general feeling was evident Thursday night—that is, that 
freaks are not desired. The movement to abolish the 
use of trusses entirely was also brought up, but with 
no better success than before. The racing men in Massa- 
chusetts are strong in the use, or misuse, of trusses for 
the purpose of lengthening or shortening the waterline, 
but they realize that, in certain boats of the unrestricted 
classes, trusses are almost a necessity, and they are 
willing that they should be used, provided they are used 
rightly. 

Under Rule VIIL., Sections 6 and 7, governing scantling 
restrictions, it was voted to insert the words “above the 
cabin floor” after the words “floor space” in both sec- 
tions. By this amendment it becomes possible to locate 
the cabin floor and the cabin headroom permanently, a 
thing which has bothered the official measurer during the 
past season. . 

Sections 10, 11, 13, 14 and 15, of Rule VIIL., governing 
sail area, were amended, and as the new rules which were 
adopted to take their places may be of interest to racing 
men in other sections, I quote them in full. They are as 
follows: 

Sec. 10. The actual area of the sails allowed in Rule 
XII., except balloon jib and spinnaker, shall be measured 
by the official measurer.. The number of square feet in 
each sail shall be stamped on each sail by the official 
measurer in full, round, black figures, not less than 3in. 
high. This number shall be known as the official number 
of the sail, and shall always be visible. Any yacht using 
a sail not bearing the official number shall be disqualified, 
any rules to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 11. In no case shall the area of the mainsail and 
maintopsail exceed 80°per cent. of the entire area allowed. 

“Sec. 12. The distance from the center of the mast to 
the outer end of the spinnaker boom when the latter is at 
right angles to the fore and aft center line of the yacht, 
multiplied by the height of the spinnaker halyard block 
above the deck, shall not exceed 550 per cent. of the actual 
area of the working headsails. 

The distance from the forward end of the bowsprit to 
the center of the mast, multiplied by the height of the 
highest jib halyard block above the deck, shall not exceed 
300 per cent. of the actual area of the working headsails. 

Spinnakers and all headsails, the actual area of which 


is not measured, shall be triangular. No spinnaker ‘shall 
extend above the spinnaker halyard block, or beyond the 
end of the spinnaker boom. No jib shall extend above 
the highest jib halyard block, or beyond the end of the 
bowsprit. 

Sec. 13. The official measurer shall be provided with 
the correct sail plan of any boat to be measured, and 
previous tothe measurement the owner should cause dis- 
tinguishing marks satisfactory to the measurer to be 
placed on the spars as follows: On the masts at the 
tack and at the throat of the mainsail, there to be but one 
mark each for throat and tack, foresail and mizzensail 
respectively ;'on the boom at the clue of the mainsail, 
foresail and mizzensail respectively. These marks shall 
be black bands not less than rin. wide, painted around 
the spar in a manner satisfactory to the measurer. The 
inner edges of the bands shall mark the limits to which the 
sails may stretch without exceeding the sail area allowed. 
No part of any sail shall extend beyond these marks or 
beyond the point limited for spinnaker and jib halyard 
blocks in Sec. 12. 

There .are several things in these changes that are com- 
mendable. In Sec. 10 the change is made of measuring 
the actual area of the headsails instead of the area of the 
forward triangle, as formerly. This gives the yachtsmen 
an opportunity of placing headsails where, in their opin- 
ion, they will do the greatest amount of work. It gives 
greater amount of leeway in rigging, while the proportion 
of the headsails to the mainsail remains the same. The 
official markings on the sails are an admitted necessity. 

In figuring out the limits of the spinnaker and ballooner, 
under Sec. 12, measurements were taken from existing 
boats, and also from experimental sail plans. The rule 
governing the limits of the spinnaker makes the area of 
that sail 2.75 times that of the working headsails, while 
the restrictions on ballooner make its area 1.5 times that 
of the working headsails. As the proportion of sail area 
is governed by the beam of the boat, it will be seen that 
this rule is likely to be fair to all. 

The rule governing percentage was again brought up, 
but was again considered too weighty for hasty con- 
sideration. It was proposed, however, that the per- 
centage table of the Beverly Y. C. be adopted, and it is 
likely that at the next meeting of the Association this 
will be accepted. By doing this the percentage for second 
place instead of becoming smaller will become greater. 
The Beverly Y. C. percentage rule is one that will com- 
mend itself to all. It is based on a sliding scale, and the 
amount of percentage depends upon the number of entries, 
but all yachts racing are given a mark. Under this rule a 
yacht which has beaten another yacht the greater number 
of times is sure to get the greater percentage. It compels 
a yacht to sail if she wants to get a look in at the 
championship. 

It has been rumored that one or more Seawanhaka cup 
yachts are to be designed in Boston, but a thorough search 
failed to reveal that any such designs have yet been 
started. It was gathered that such news would not be 
beyond the bounds of possibility at an early date, as some 
talk has been made with one Boston designer. 

Crowninshield is at work on a 30-footer, Long Island 
Sound Yacht Racing Association rating, for Mr. W. C. 
Allison. She is to be raced at Bar Harbor. Mr. Allison’s 
32-footer, which was designed by Crowninshield and built 
by Lawley this season, has been fitted with a new set of 
spars. Crowninshield is now at work on the lines of 
another fisherman for W. J. Emerson. She will be 80 
tons, net, and will probably be built by Story, of Essex. 

Starling Burgess has just turned out a a21ft. cruising 
knockabout for Mr. Leland Powers. She will be used for 
fishing around Block Island. There is considerable body 
to this boat, and she is well cut "-. She is of the semi- 
keel type, with the centerboard below the cabin floor. 


He is also at work on the lines of a 28ft. Y. R. A. yawl 
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for his uncle, Vice-Com. Walter Burgess, of the Boston 
Y. C.° Besides these, he has an 18ft. cruiser of oft. beam 
and 16in. draft, which, it is thought, may develop some 
speed. oHN B. KILleen. 


The Three-Masted Cruising 
~ Schooner Shenandoah. 


Work on the three-masted topsail schooner yacht build- 
ing for Mr. Gibson Fahnestock at the yard of the Town- 
send & Downey Shipbuilding Co., at Shooter’s Island, 
S. “ is well under way, and the yacht is now nearly 
plated. 

Shenandoah, for that is what the yacht is to be named, 
was designed by Mr. Theodore E, Ferris, who is Super- 
intendent of Construction for the builders. She is 135ft. 
long over all, 1ooft. on the waterline, 27ft. beam and 
‘draws 14ft. The yacht resembles in many ways the craft 
now building at the same yard for the German Emperor. 
In design the yacht shows that she is intended solely for 
cruising, and has no abnormal features in her make up. 
The midship section is easy and well-turned, with full 
garboards.° The bow sections are easy, being just full 
enough to prevent diving and taking solid water on 
board. The yacht has a raised quarter deck, an arrange- 
ment similar to that on Mr. Tod’s schooner Thistle. All 
the deck fittings are of teak and are designed to stand 
heavy strains. Six boats will be carried, also two life- 
boats, two gigs, a cutter and a launch. 

The rig is a novel one, and in a way is an experiment. 
By putting in a third mast the size and weight of spars 
all through were reduced greatly, permitting the yacht 
being put under shortened canvass in much less time and 
with fewer men than if she were rigged as a two-master. 

Shenandoah is very roomy below deck, and her cabins 
are laid out to’ the best possible advantage. The main 
saloon is 15ft. long and extends the width of the boat. 
This room is fitted with an organ and a fireplace, in addi- 
tion to the usual furniture. The main cabin occupies the 
central part of the vessel; aft of that department come 
two staterooms, each roft. by 12ft. These rooms are 
furnished with double beds, bureaus, hanging closets, 
wash basins, sofas, etc. On the starboard side opposite 
is another stateroom and a bath room. Next aft on this 
side is the owner’s bath room; adjoining is the owner’s 
stateroom, which is 11ft. by 25ft. Aft of the owner’s 
room on the starboard side is the sailing master’s room, 
and opposite is the chart room. The main companion- 
way leads from the passage running aft from the saloon 
to a small deck house, which will be used as a sort of an 
observatory by the owner and his guests in bad weather. 
The boat is decorated in the Colonial style—all the trim, 
base boards, wainscoting and paneling being of white 
pine, finished an enamel cream-white, while all doors are 
of mahogany. This scheme of decoration gives a light 
and airy appearance to the cabins. 

Forward of the saloon are the pantry and galley, and 
still further forward come the officers’ quarters and the 
mess room. A large forecastle is in the extreme forward 
part of the boat. 

Shenandoah will be launched in December, and will 
be finished and ready to turn over to her owner early in 
January. The yacht will be taken by her owner to the 
West Indies first, and later to the Mediterranean. 


A Comment on Yacht Measure- 
ment on Great Lakes. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The .current number (Oct. 19) of the Forest AND 
STREAM contains a virtual confession of the failure of the 
measurement rules of the Yacht Racing Union of the 
Great Lakes to secure or encourage the building of a 
satisfactory type of yacht in the action taken of instruct- 
ing the Construction Committee to frame a rule to secure 
greater living space on board yachts. 

In considering this question, the right of every yacht 
owner to a liberty of choice or of individual action should 
not be infringed by arbitrary requirements which would 
make a yacht unsuited to his purpose. On the other 
hand, the general principle should be recognized that, to 
have good racing it should be impossible, by any sacrifice 
of seaworthy qualities, room or strength, to obtain an ad- 
vantage over competitors that is not in some way com- 
pensated for. 

The general principle to be followed, as ahs often been 
stated, is to encourage the building and racing of fast, 
seaworthy, strong yachts, which purpose will be secured 
if the yachts have moderate sail areas, good displacement, 
reasonable draft and moderate ratio of ballast to dis- 
placement. 

This will, I believe, be admitted by the thinking yachts- 
man as broadly true; there is, however, one feature of 
design concerning which there is likely to be a question 
raised, and that is unrestricted overhangs, whereby a 
vessel of full ends can increase her length and decrease 
her beam when heeled to her usual sailing angle. I would 
suggest that this case is one that, with our present 
rules, enables a yacht owner to get an advantage without 
paying for it if he wants a racing machine. 

It can only be met by abandoning the length feature 
measured when the yacht is on an even keel and sub- 
stituting in its place the measurement of the yacht when 
heeled to the usual sailing angle. To frame a rule which 
will meet the conditions existing to-day is extremely 
simple if considered broadly; the difficulty arises when we 
attempt the impossible. Some years since I suggested 
through your columns a rule which meets every condition, 
and I submit it again, hoping it may provoke intelligent 
discussion. 

In each class fix the following features: 

Sail Area—Not more than a certain number of square 
feet of actual area. 

Length—Not more than a certain length on the L.W.L. 
when the t is heeled to her usual sailing angle. 

Draft—Not more than a certain amount; centerboards 
not weighted may drop below this limit. 

eo less than a certain number of 

uunds. 
PBallast—A certain percentage of the displacement. 
As a concrete example, take the 35ft. class: 


Sail area, 1,600 sq. ft. 

Length, 36ft. . 

Draft, 7ft. -. 

Displacement, 18,000lbs, 

Ballast, 6,o0olbs., or 33 1-3 per cent. 

These dimensions leave the designer absolutely free to 
produce any form of hull he desires; the yacht will be as 
speedy as any yacht at present in the class when carrying 
the same sail area and displacement, and might easily be 
faster. She would have excellent accommodations even if 
a fin-keel with low trunk, but little advantage 
would be gained if the owner made her flush 
deck. The construction could be substantial and 
a full cruising outfit carried. In general terms, 
the only advantage one yacht could have over an- 
other would be that due to superiority of form or rig, the 
two things yachting is presumed to foster. 

The skill of the designer would be shown in these two 
points; of the owner and sailor in the use he made of 
them. : 

It would be easy to fill your columns with arguments 
showing that this rule is being approximated more nearly 
to each year; that it contains every good feature of any 
present rule, with none of their bad features; that it is 
impossible to “beat” it except through false swearing, and 
then only for a short time; that the measurement.can be 
more easily obtained than for any present rule; that it can 
be modified to meet any desired feature; that it gives 
practically equal opportunities to own winning yachts to 
the man of moderate means and to the millionaire, and 
finally to show the complete failure of all of the present 
rules to secure the building and racing of decent yachts in 
full classes. Geo. HILL. 

Ocr. 22, 


N. Y. Y. C. Fifth General Meeting. 


Tue fifth general meeting of the New York Y. C. was 
held at the club house on Forty-fourth street on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 24. The Challenge Committee made 
its official report on the result of the recent races. Ex- 
Com. S. Nicholson Kane offered the following resolution: 

“The New York Y. C. is again called upon to express 
to Com. J. Pierpont Morgan its grateful appreciation of 
his continued interest in the club. For several years its 
honored head, Mr. Morgan, has, by his sportsmanlike 
spirit and his many lovable qualities, won the esteem and 
the affection of his fellow members. : 

“Tn 1898 he presented to the club the land upon which 
the present club house is erected. In 1899 he built Co- 
lumbia, equipped and maintained Defender, and with the 
former successfully defended the America’s Cup. In the 
present year he again placed Columbia at the disposition 
of the club, and that vessel being selected to represent 
the club in the race with Shamrock II., for the second 
time added a victory to the long list of successful con- 
tests for the prized trophy.” ’ 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to 
transmit to Mr. Morgan a copy of this resolution, suit- 
ably engrossed. 

On the motion of Mr. W. B. Duncan, Jr., the club 
thanked Com. E. D. Morgan for his services as manager 
of Columbia in the races against Shamrock II. 

The thanks of the club were also voted to Vice-Com. 
August Belmont, Col. Oliver H. Payne, Mr. Henry Wal- 
ters, Mr. Frederick G. Bourne and Mr. James Stillman 
for building and maintaining Constitution to aid in the 
defense of the America’s Cup. Mr. W. B. Duncan, Jr., 
was thanked for his services in managing Constitution 
during the past season. . 

It was resolved that a committee of three be appointed 
by the Commodore to procure suitable pieces of silver to 
be presented by the club to Com. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Com, E. D. Morgan and Mr. W. B. Duncan, Jr., with 
suitable inscriptions, as tokens of esteem and affectionate 
regard of their fellow members. ’ 

A resolution was also passed expressing the apprecia- 
tion by the club of the long and faithful services of 
Treas. F. J. W. Hurst, who is about to relinquish his 
office after an uninterrupted term of fifteen years. 

On the motion of the Secretary a committee was ap- 
pointed on art and trophies. This committee is J. V. S. 
Oddie, Thomas B. Clarke and George A. Freeman. 

This committee to nominate officers for the coming 
year were elected: E. M. Brown, E. D. Morgan, L. 
Seymour Husted, Jr., Henry Walters, Henry S. Red- 
mond, F. W. J. Hurst, C. Oliver Iselin, Charles T. Min- 
ton, J. Searle Barclay and Robert Bacon. 

These were elected members: James W. S. Clelland, 
William J. Rose, Lieut. J. P. J. Ryan, U. S. N.; Lieut. 
Olaf H. Rask, U. S. M. C.; Charles N. Welsh, Major C. 
H. Lauchheimer, U. S. M. C.; Samuel Henry Vander- 
grift, F. W. Brown, Gibson Fahnestock, George Isham 
Scott, Paul J. Rainey, Lieut. A. Shives Williams, U. S. 
M. C.; Clarence Whitman, Assistant Paymaster J. ‘W. 
Morse, U. S. N.; Lewis Iselin, Ira D. Warren, Middleton 
S. Burrill, Hugh M. Inman, Nathan M. Flower, Edward 
Patterson, Ensign Edgar B. Lorimer, U. S. N.; Andrew 
B. Graves, George D. Cross, Robert Moore. Charles B. 
Alexander, George M. Jacocks, Lyman E. Warren and 
Surgeon Clement Biddle, U. S. N. 

Mrs. Emma F. Banigan was elected a flag member. 





Indra. 


Tue schooner Indra, a photograph of which appears in 
this issue, was designed by Mr. Fred D, Lawley, and built 
by the Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. in 1900 for Mr. John M. 
Richmond, of Providence, R. I. Indra is 71.5ft. over all, 
45.8ft. on the waterline, 15ft. beam and toft. draft. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


John M. Sawyer, well known as a maker of yacht sails, 
died at Huntington, L. I., on Oct. 19. Mr. Sawyer was 
sixty-eight years old, and it was his interest in yachting 
during his early life that led him to take up sail-making 
as a business. 

Rue 


The 177ft. steam yacht Revolution is nearing comple- 
tion at the plant of the Gas Engine and Power Co, and 
Seabury & Co., Morris Heights. The yacht will be pro- 
pelled by Curtis’ steam turbines, and her boilers are of 





the Seabury safety water tube pattern. It is stated that 
she is to have a speed of at least twenty knots. Cotisider- 
ing the large amount of space taken up by the engines, the 
boat has considerable cabiti accommodation. The dining 
room is in the forward deck hotise, and the after deck 
house will be used as a liviig toom, The main saloon, 
owner’s and guests’ staterooms ate on the lower deck and 
are large and roomy. : 

Ree 


The success of the steamer King Edward, which is 
fitted with a turbine engine, has attracted the attention 
of yachtsmen, and two yachts have now been ordered 
which are to have turbines as the propelling agent. One 
of these is for A. L. Barber, of this city, and the other 
is for Sir Christopher Furness, and is to be built by Alex- 
ander Stephen & Sons, of Glasgow. This yacht is to be 
between 700 and 800 tons, and her accommodations, fit- 
tings and appointments will all be of the very highest 
class. The steamer King Edward in her season’s work 
on the Firth of Clyde showed that she could easily get up 
and maintain a speed of twenty knots on a coal consump- 
tion of about 25 per cent. less than would have been re- 
quired by a paddle-wheeled vessel driven by the older- 
fashioned style of machinery. 


Ree 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have sold, through their 
agency, to Mr. Conrad Stein, of this city, for Mr. De Ver 
H. Warner, of Bridgeport, Conn., the yawl Genevieve. 
She was designed by B. B. Crowninshield, built by How- 
land, Monument Beach, Mass., July, 1901. She is 6rft. 
Sin. over all, 30ft. waterline, 14ft. beam and 8ft. draft. 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 
Part Il.—Chapter 1.—Rigging (Continued). 
Rope, Blocks, Etc., and Fitting Rigging. 


Tue blocks chiefly used in this country for yacht work are of 
ash, with internal strops, or bindings, of steel or gun metal. These 
are suitable for manila, cotton or hemp running gear; but not for 
wire rope. For this purpose sheet metal blocks with large, flat 
sheeves are the best; these sheet metal blocks are stronger and 
lighter than the wood blocks, but are a trifle more costly. Blocks 
ot this sort, similar to the illustration, are also suitable for any 
kind of rope, and if the edges of the shell are slightly turned out- 
ward, so as to avoid sharp angles, they will not wear the rope, as 
the American bronze blocks do. These latter are very neat and 
well finished, but are heavier than a sheet metal block of the same 
strength and-size, and are much more expensive. 

All good blocks should be fitted with ‘patent roller sheeves; 
this is especially important for halliards and sheets, or for any 
heavy work, as these sheeves reduce the labor to a very consider- 
able extent, 

Where internal-stopped blocks are unsuitable, as for topsail 
sheet, throat and peak halliard purchases, etc., ash blocks, with a 
score for a rope-strop, should be used, and before stropping, the 
end of the rope should be sewed where it passes around the block. 
If a rope-strop is required, for any purpose, where the block is 
not spliced directly into the end of a rope, such strops should 
always be grommets of steel wire rope, well varnished, parceled 
and served, or leathered. 

When fitting out a yacht or boat, all the blocks should have the 


pins withdrawn and greased; and if a wood block, a little black 
lead may ‘be rubbed inside the sheeve holes in the shell. 
The leading blocks for the main sheet should have swivels in the 


strop, so as to turn freely in any’ direction. 

Never use the small cast-iron blocks so often seen on badly 
fitted boats; they cut the rope and run very badly; also avoid 
elm or beech blocks, as they are not of good color, to start with, 
and do not clean up well when dirty. 

‘0 


Always choose blocks fully large enough for the rope to be 
used; nothing is so unseamanlike or so liable to lead to bad acci- 
dents as small blocks and big rope. The rope, when rove through 
the block, should have a clearance in the sheeve hole of at least 
one-fourth of its diameter, when dry—that is to say, a rope of in. 
diameter should have 5-16in. sheeve holes in the block. Do not 
forget, when arranging the blocks for a purchase, that the hauling 


part should, if possible, be from the traveling block, and not from 
the standing block. Thus, if two single blocks are used, and the 
hauling part is from the fixed block, then the power is only 
doubled; but if the hauling part is from the traveling block the 
power is trebled (minus the friction of the blocks, etc.). 

The rigging of No. 1 boat will be fitted as follows, and will be 
suitable for any small boat if the sizes of the rope and biocks, etc., 
are kept in eee, 

Standing Rigging.—One plow-steel shroud a side and a forestay, 
each with separate eyes over masthead resting on hounds and 
bolsters, with a manila grommet under the eyes of the rigging. 
All of these may be set up either with rigging screws, steel wire 
or hemp lanyards. All eyes, etc., should be well varnished and 
served with yacht marline. 

The method of fitting the roller wire will be described in the 
chapter on roller headsails and reef gears, 

Running Rigging.—The main halliard will be a flexible steel 
wire rope running through a sheet-metal block at the hounds. 
One end is shackled to the jaws of the gaff, and the other end has a 
single wood rope-strop block spliced into it. Through this block 
is rove a manila whip, with the standing part fast to the mast 
thwart; or, if more purchase is desired, this end can be rove 
through a cheek sheeve at the heel of the mast, and lead forward 
to a purchase under the deck, consisting of a pair of 2in. single 
blocks, one of which may be shackled to an eye in the keel. 

_The peak halliard is a single part of manila, rove through a 
single wood rope-strop block at the mast head, and shackled on to 
the wire span on the gaff. The peak halliard block should be 
stropped with a thimble, in which is another thimble stropped 
around the masthead, so as to allow free play in all directions to 
the block. The strop around the mast should be placed under the 
eye of the forestay, or it may be pulled off the masthead by the 
sail if it is at all loose. 

The topping lifts are shackled to the revolving plate on the 
boom end, and are all one piece of rope, being rove through a 
pair of cheek sheeves on the masthead, so as to leave a bight on 
the fore side of the mast. A single block is seized in the center 
of this bight, and a whip is rove through it. A light span is at- 
tached to each topping lift, so as to hang loose under the boom at 
about its center, the use of this being to catch the sail when low- 
ered. Two or more of these spans may be used if desired. 

The main sheet is double-ended—that is to say, it can be hauled 
on either or both ends. The chief advantage of this form of sheet 
is that when one end — is hauled on, the whole of the pur- 
chase of four single blocks is used; but if it is to be got in 
quickly, as in a gybe, then if both ends are hauled in at once there 
is only half the — and twice the speed. The two blocks 
shackled to the boom are fast to the claw ring and te the re- 
volving plate on the boom end, and one of the three blocks on 
deck is on a horse, being stropped to a round thimble traveling 
on it, while the other two are stropped in a similar manner to 
eye-bolts on the deck. 

These eye-bolts should always be in a line drawn from the cen- 
ter of the mast through the erds of the horse. 

These sketches show various methotls of reeving main sheets 
in small raters. 

The fore tack (if a roller foresail is used, as shown on both sail 
pa is a single wire, rove through a_gun-metal fair-lead or 
ullseye on the deck close to the stemhead, its outer end having 
an eye spliced in it, and the wire being passed around the fore 
end of the lower boom and through this eye, then aft through the 


+ bullseye, and having a single block spliced in the after end, care 


being taken that the wire is long enough to allow the boom to be 
squared right off when the foresail is used as a spinnaker. A 
manila whip is rove through the block with the standing part fast 
to an eye-bolt or deck plate, except in the case of very small boats 
and canoes, where the tack is merely a single part of manila or 
flax, wii any whip or purchase. : : 

The fore sheet is arranged to tend itself in going about, and to 
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do this a second upper boom is used, as shown; also a horse for 
the end of the sheet to travel on. By means of the clew outhaul, 
from the clew of the sail to the after end of this upper boom, the 
sail can not only be rolled up in the ordinary manner, but the sheet 
lead can be perfectly adjusted, so as to get exactly the right pro- 
portion of strain on the leach and foot of the sail. 

The sheet is spliced around a thimble traveling on the horse, 
and is then rove forward through the single block on the upper 
boom, and down and aft through a cheek sheeve on the fore end 
of the lower boom, and aft to the cockpit 

The clew outhaul is spliced to a ring traveling along the upper 
boom, and rove aft through a bullseye or block on the clew of the 
sail; then down through a sheeve in the bare end of the upper 
boom; forward and down through another cheek sheeve in either 
the upper or lower boom (but on the opposite side of the sheet 
lead), and aft to the cockpit, like the sheet. 

The roller line is fast to the drum of the roller, and led aft 
through a thimble — on the lower boom near or on the goose- 

ck of the upper boom. 

The calenaeer. guys are endless, being fast to the fore end of the 
lower boom, where the wire tack is made fast; then passing aft 
outside the shrouds and through two small eyes in the deck, one at 
each after corner of the coamings, returning to the end of the 
boom on the other side in the same manner. By this arrangement, 
when the fore tack is let go, and the sail hauled round as a spin- 
naker, the guy overhauls itself and leaves enough slack to belay 
on a jamb cleat on. deck, but at once becomes taut when the 
boom is amidships and the tack hauled down again. 

A light pair of signal halliards should be rove through a small 
screweye in the top of the masthead, or through a truck; but the 
latter is very clumsy on a-small boat with a stump masthead. 
These signal halliards are very useful for hauling the cover up the 
roller foresail, as it is laced or hooked on; as by this means a roller 
foresail can be kept clean and dry as easily as any other sail. 

The centerplate is lifted by means of a wire fast to the arm of 
the plate and rove through a large metal block on the mast thwart, 
and spliced around a double block, to which the standing pon of 
the tackle is made fast, the other double biock being shackled to 
a deckplate or eyebolt on the after end of the center case, a manila 
fall being rove through the two, ae c 

The chief differences between the rigging of the No. 2 boat and 
that of No, 1 are that there are several extra parts, consequent on 
the greater strain and the extra sails of the larger boat. ey are 
as follows: ° 
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SAIL PLAN OF NO, 1 DESIGN. 


Standing Rigging.—One shroud a side from the hounds and one 
shroud a side from the masthead, through the arms of the cross- 
trees, These are set up with rigging screws to two separate 
shroud plates each side. 

One runner a side, from the four-eyed band, to which the peak 
halliard block and the roller foresail are attached. These runners 
are cut to reach to within an inch of the runner plate, and the end 
is shackled to a horizontal wire rope, stretched tightly between the 
runner plate and the after shroud plate, so that the shackle will 
travel freely fore and aft along the wire, put will not come right up 
to the runner plate. A small manila line spliced to the end of the 
runner and led through a bullseye on the runner plate serves to 
haul the runner aft, and consequently tightens it to any required 


tension with very little effort. The sketch fully explains the 
method of fitting. 


A topmast backstay should also be used for racing purposes, and 
would consist of a light steel wire cut to exactly reach the lower 
end of the runner when the latter is hauled aft. One of Blake’s 

atent hooks is spliced into the end of the wire, also a manila 
ine similar to that on the runner, but of smaller size. 

The backstay is kept hooked into the eye of the runner when 
not in use, and is slacked off with it by the one action. When, 
however, the backstay is required, it is unhooked from the runner 
and the manila line Coheed on a strong cleat on:the side of the 
coamings, as shown on the sail plan. This method is only suitable 
for a small craft, like the 24 linear rater; as, on a larger boat, 
sufficient strain could not be put on the backstay to set it up, in 
this case there would be a small snatch block on the backstay, 
and after taking the line under the cleat it would be taken over 
the snatch block and Soon back to the cleat again and set up. 

For cruising pageos these backstays will not be required, as 
the large spinnaker and topsail would not be in use. 

Masthead.—The fittings of the masthead will, in addition to the 
hounds and bolsters used in No. 1 boat, consist of the following: 
A pair .of American elm crosstrees, 4ft. wide and 1%4in. by lin. 
in section at the center. 

A four-eyed mast band resting on a 3-16in. shoulder at the point 
shown, and with a rivet through the masthead. This band carries 
the peak halliard block, runners and the roller foresail., 

There is a large sheeve at the masthead for the topsail halliards; 
also a small single block for the spinnaker halliards. Above this is 
the short pole and truck. 

A slight ’ different method of fitting the masthead gear was 
shown in the chapter on spars, and either of these may be used: 
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the sail plan shows the neater of the two, perhaps. 

Gaff.—This is slung at quite a different angle to that of the 
smaller boat, and has a cheek sheeve for the Sagsels sheet; the 
peak halliards are of wire, similar to the throat halliards, and both 
of these are fitted as for the smaller boat. 

The only other differences between the gear of the two boats are 
that the larger boat is fitted with a bowsprit, and this has a short 
steel rod as a bobstay, set up to the bowsprit end with a rigging 
screw, which is eoaied to a small two-eyed band, to which the 
forestay is also set up. 
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The fore tack is led through a gun-metal bullseye stropped to 
the bowsprit with a stout wire grommet. 


The spinnaker and topsail entail some extra running gear, but 
that for the topsail is apparent in the sail plan, and consists of a 
halliard, sheet and tack, all of manila and all single ropes. The 
tack should always be belayed on the opposite side of the mast to 
that on which the sail is set, so as to keep the heel of the topsail 
yard close to the mast. The halliard and sheet are bent to the 
yards with a rolling hitch, _ 

The spi er gear consists of a halliard guy and sheet, the 
latter being a short piece of small manila spliced into the clew of 
the sail and made fast to the lee rigging. The halliard is a single 
manila rope with a large spring hook spliced into each end and 
cut to such a length that the hooks just reach the shroud plates 
each side and are hooked into them when not in use. 

_ The guy also has a spring hook in the end, which is hooked 
into an eye in the end of the long, spinnaker boom, and into the 
tack of the sail. : 

In case ordinary fore sheets are preferred to the automatic 
arran, ent I have shown on the sail plans, they should be either 
shackled into the clew of the sail with a jib sheet shackle (as 
illustrated among the fittings), or they may be attached directly to 
the sail; the best method of doing this is to work a eringle in the 
center of the sheets through the clew cringle of the sail, and made 
in exactly the same way, from a strand of the sate sized rope used 
for the sheets, which should be of cotton. 


Grapshoating. 
Fixtures. 


Oct. 31.—Dalton, O.—Live-bird tournament of the Dalton Gun 
Club. H. Santmyer, Sec’y. 5 

Nov. 67.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s live-bird tournament; 
handicap; high guns. 

Nov. 22-24.—St. Louis, Mo.—Contest for the St. Louis Republic 
championship cup (Nov, 23) and three-day open tournament. Her- 
bert Taylor, Secy, 1004 Chemical Building. 

Nov. 2p. N. Y.—All-day target shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club. Roast Turkey. C. G. Blandiord, Capt. 

Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Nov. 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 20.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Shoot ff by Mr. 
5. M. Van Allen, who donates a Daly gun; $20, birds, latter 
extra; high guns; handicap; all entrance money goes into the 


purse. 7 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
LL R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 


an. 14-17.—Hamilion, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 

amilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. teat, 

March 31-April 5.—Kansas City, Mo.—Interstate Association’s 
Grand American Handicap at live birds. Edward Banks, Sec’y; 
Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. shnegee 

May 7-10.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. : 3 

May 13-16. il City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. ae 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.— pring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 











DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


From Mr. Edward Banks, secretary of the I. A.,,we have received 
the following: “The Interstate Association, in response to a 
popular demand, some time ago decided to hold the Grand 
American anenae at pigeons for 1902 in some Western city, and 
at a meeting of the stockholders of the Association, which was 
held Monday afternoon last, the 28th inst., in New York city, 
selected Kansas City, Mo., as the place for the great shoot next 
year. The dates fixed upon“are March 31 to April 5, inclusive. 
Mr. Shaner, the Association’s manager, was recently sent to look 
over the ground and spend a few days in Kansas City; on his 
return to Pittsburg he reported very favorably on the outlook for 
a big G. A. H. shoot next year. It is understood that there will 
be er sets of traps and ample accommodation for 380 to 400 
shooters. The hotel accommodation in Kansas City cannot be 
beaten, and street car communication with the shooting grounds 
is easy, frequent and cheap. The Interstate Association has also 
claimed dates for its Grand American Handicap at teepete, which 
will be held at Interstate Park, Siasene, L. L, N. Y., May 7-10, in- 
clusive. It will be noticed that this event has been brought forward 
to a much earlier date than usual, the change having been made at 
the suggestion of a very large number of intending participants.” 
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In his report concerning the matter of the G. A. H. at live birds, 
as it pertained to the West, Mr. Elmer E, Shaner, who was a visitor 
in that section last week, stated that the greatest enthusiasm was 
manifested by the shooters of Kansas City in respect to holding it 
at that place. After the meeting of the Interstate Association on 
Monday of this week, at which it was decided to hold the G. A. H. 
at Kansas City, a notification by telegraph was sent by Mr. Ed 
Banks to Mr, R. S. Elliott, who on Tuesday replied by tele- 
greph as follows: “Kansas City feels highly complimented, and 
will meet every requirement.” With such interest and active 
energy in evidence, the G, A, H. of 1902 should be a record- 
breaker, » 


_It is wuaying, to note that the Grand American Handicap at 
live birds fot will be shot in the West, at Kansas City. The 
Western shooters have felt for a long while that this great contest 
should be held in the West, though they sometimes forgot that it 
was an incident of several great manufacturing interests, and under 
the individual control of an association which represented them. 
However, it ou ay jattent ot — West, and affords a p 

opportuni or the Western brethren to rally and make i : 
largest and best shoot of the kind in all history. — 


From Atlanta, Ga., under date of Oct. 25, Mr. Frank E. Butler 
writes us as follows: ‘We finish out seventeenth year, with the 
Wild West Company next week, at Danville, Va. Annie Oakley 
{Mrs, Buticr] will visit some friends at Buffalo, N. Y., for a few 
weeks’ rest, which she needs badly, having shot more that 40,000 
smokeless shells this season. She will return to Nutley Nov. 1, 
when she will turn her attention to trapshooting again.’ 


A match was arranged to take place at Interstate Park on 
Wednesday of this week between ex-Sheriff Creamer and Mr. T. 
W. Morfey on the one side and Messrs. C. A. Lockwood and 
Edward Banks cn the other, 25 birds man, $100 a side. It is 
a a the contestants standing at distances, as follows: 
Morfey, ds. ; Creamer, 28yds.; Banks, 29yds.; ood, 2yds. 


z 





Mr. Justus Von Lengerke, of the firm of Von Len & 
Dermot it a few cvs in the ruffed grouse section of Sullivan 
county, N. Y., last week, and succeeded in —— a good bag 
of those elusive birds. He is eminently skillful with the shotgun 
im cover or open, or at traps. be 105 
sd * 


At Interstate Park, L. I., om Thursday of last week Messrs. E. 
G. Piercy and Mr. Herrington arranged for the third 
between teams of New Y: d ae aa and fixed 
ne win to its credit. 
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Messrs. Tatham Brothers, of 82 Beekman street, New York, have 
peer a brochure of rare interest, in which is set forth a full 
istory of all the essentials of the Anglo-American trapshootin: 
match, from its a to its conclusion. No detail is omitted. 
The scores made at both targets and live birds, loads, shells, etc., 
are all noted with painstaking care. It concludes with « most 
interesting article, commenting on the match, from the London 
Field. It will be sent by Messrs, Tatham to-all who apply for it. 


Dr, George N. Thomas, the popular and energetic. member of 
the Trenton Shooting Association, has accepted the position of 
general manager of that sepaniention, with Mr. William Widmann 
as assistant manager. The Association will hold a shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day of greater scope than any held theretofore. 
The Association is to be heartily congratulated on securing the 
active participation of Dr. Thomas in the management of its 
affairs. 

R 


Mr, W. A, Clark, Jr., son of Senator Clark, of Butte, Mont., 
the latter known more generally to the public as the Copper 
King, became the possessor of a beautiful Francotte gun of the 
$450 grade, purchased of Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold last 
week. It is truly gratifying to observe that the wholesome sport 
with the shotgun appeals to gentlemen of means and leisure. 


Mr. Noel E. Money, well known to American shooters as a 
skillful shot and a charming genileman, is still in South Africa 
engaged in active army life as an officer, He has achieved grat- 
ifying distinction. The Distinguished Service Order, an honor 
next in importance to the Victoria Cross, has been bestowed upon 
him, and all his friends wil? rejoice thereat. 


Messrs. R. A. Welch and D. Bradley, eminent trapshooters, re- 
turned to New York on Thursday of last week, after a successful 
chicken shoot in the best chicken region of Nebraska. They had 
abundance of good sport, and a corresponding degree of good 
enjoyment. They demonstrated that good trap shots may also 
be good field shooters, 

Zz 


We are informed that the machinery of the American Arms 
Company, of Boston, Mass., manufacturers of single and double 


shotguns and revolvers, under the management of the late Geo. . 
1 


H. Fox, has been purchased by the, Marlin Fire Arms Company, 
and is being removed to New Haven, Conn., to be added to the 
Marlin plant in that city. 

Rg 


In the match of Dr. W. Wynn and T. W. Morfey_ against 
Messrs. Edward Banks and B. Waters, 530 birds per team, from the 
yd. mark, the former won by a score of 4 to 38. It is not 
unlikely that a return match will be shot some time in the near 
future, at such time ag all the centestants can gather courage. 


Wednesday of this week was the day fixed upon for a match, 
srobably §& live birds each, between Messrs, Gus Greiff and — 

yan, at Palisades Park, N. J. The match will begin about or 
12 o’clock.. The park can be reached readily from New York by 
way of Desbrosses street ferry and Fort Lee trolley cars. 


At the monthly shoot of the Nonpareil Gun Club, at Watson’s 
Park, on Saturday of last week, Mr. E. S, Rice won first, and Mr. 
W. B. Leffingwell won second, both having killed straight in the 
main event, Mr. Leffingwell missing his fourth bird in the shoot- 
off. Mr, J. R. Graham won third. 


Mr. J. S. S. Remsen, the popular pooedtent of the Brooklyn, 
L. 1., Gun Club, also a member of the Cartaret Gun Club and 
Crescent Athletic Club, suffered a great bereavement in the death 
of his father, wnich occurred on Monday of last week. 


In the city anemone, extent of the Trenton, N. J., Shoot- 
ing Association, held last Saturday, Messrs. Wilkes and Maddock 
scored 21 each out of 25, making the highest score of that com- 
petition. In the shoot-off, Maddock won. 
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Mr. I. W. Budd won the challenge cup on_the grounds of the 
Keystone Shooting League at Holmesburg Junction last Satur- 
day. He made a straight-score. There were eleven contestants 
in that event, which was at 10 live birds. 


The October cup, presented by the Crescent Athletic Club, for 
weekly competition on their_ grounds at Bay Ridge, L. I., in 
October, was won by Mr. H. M. Brigham, who has developed 
into a skcoter cf rare skill. 

Zz 


@ Mr. C. R. Stevens, the promoter of the great 100-live-bird contest, 
$100 entrance, has received forty-three entries. It is fixed to take 
place in December at John Watson’s Park, and is now among the 
probabilities. e 


Mr. Geo, Roll, shooting from the d. mark, won the 25-live- 
bird handicap at Des Moines, Ia., on Oct. 24. He was the only 
one to kill 25 straight. There were thirty-seven contestants in this 
event. 

# 


A correspondent informs us that the Bes Moines, Ia., Gun Club 
has sold its shooting grounds to the ¢ity for park purposes. It 
contemplates securing new grounds in the future. - 


The Dalton, O., Gun Club announces through its secretary, 
Mr. H. Santmyer, that it will hold its pigeon tournament on 
Oct. 31 » 


Mr. C. A. Young, of Springfield, Ill., and_Mr. 
Comenhen, O., were visitors in Sportsmen’s Row, 
week, 


. E. Hicks, of 
ew York, last 


Bernarp WATERS. 
IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton Shooting Assoctation. 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 26.—A pleasing feature of the Trenton 
Shooting Association’s gathering to-day was the good attendance 
of visitors. The city championship cup excited special interest. 

The recent withdrawal of Dr. George N. omas from office 
was severely felt by the Association; and friendly pressure was 
brought to | on him to return to active leadership. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Thomas, though urgently invited to accept, 
declined a re-election to the secretaryship at the Association’s re- 
cent election. The members positively refused to dispense with 
his services in an executive position, and to that end they created 
the office of general manager, and tendered that position to him. 





The board of governors drew up a set of rules that would govern 
the position o — manager and presented them to Dr. 
Thomas. He decided to accept them, and will start to act in that 


capacity forthwith. His acceptance will be hailed with great de- 
light by the members. Concerning his new office he is quoted as 
saying: “I accepted the position, as the members of the club were 
after me continually. am cones my personal affairs 
seriously; but I like to see this city at the top of the shooting 
world, and for that reason I have taken the general managership 
of the Association. I will have William Widmann as my assistant 
manager.” 
The club will hold a prize shoot Thanksgiving Day that will be 
without an equal in the history of the Association. 
Manager omas is working on the event at present, and 
expects to _° it ms, nae sortly,. . - 
team shoot championship did not take place Sat 
“ee a but oe ———- =? 2 aaa we be 
e y championship cw the Association was 
Saturday, and ‘provided considerable eet, for 
was the largest of the season. 
Eight contestants made 
the prize, cach 


sport for the crowd, which 


a trial for the cup, and 
for the honors. Maddock vt Wither sat 


an 
21 targets out of the %. On the shoot-off 
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Maddock won, and will retain the championghip trophy. 
The scores were high, and every ‘ae Pt mip om Tied to go 


some, 
The fifth event was the city championship shoot. The summaries 
were as follows: 











Events: $533: 423: 6 3-6::8 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 2% 0 10 0 W 
{tae WMidantle dd duce e vow, Os. BE OE BF 
Maddock .... 4 See OE spite 
Smith ..... Bie WE a5 ce se 
eS Hi -dee tee 

92 8 6 4 8 

ee eee Je ee 

Te Bic ee 

9 49 9 1 

3:3 6 6 

~ ee 9 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Trap at Interstate Park. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 24.—A high wind and good birds made 
extremely difficult shooting. The match between Wynn and 
Morfey vs. Banks and Waters was won by the former by a@ score 
of 40 to 38 out of 50. Many of the lost birds were hard hit, but, 
being very strong, escaped out of bounds. Dr. Wynn drew some 
particularly fast, strong birds. The sweepstake events were closely 
contested. Considering the quality of the birds and the strong 
wind, the shooting as a whole was good. The scores: 

Morfey and Wynn vs. Banks and Waters: 














Morfey, B0......-ccccccccccessccccsecee 222122211110122212%222222—23 

Dr Wynn, 30...... - » -12110122210022100*121*022—17 40 
E Banks, 90......,.. -*22121211212*01111222*112—21 

B Waters, 30. 222102*202012000211120221—17—S8: 

Ten birds, $, high guns: 

Banks, 29... ++ -1201221221— 9 Dr Wynn, 28....... 0111212022— § 
Morfey, 31 -2021122111— 9 Hendrickson, 27....2220110222— # 
Piercy, 2 2222222°22— 9 Waters, 28......... 11212*0022— 7 
Creamer, eee -2121221202— 9 Ramapo, 28......... 22210222*0— 7 
McConville, 26..... *"121111111— 9 R W Haff, 27...... 2021101102— 7 


Twenty-five birds, $10 entrance: 





Be WING, Mivcnccesecuegensccandsenccessse« 1112101122221112121212112—34 
CVEREEEE, TBacccccccescces guccencedadaadence 1122220211222202222222*22—24 
Morfe: bs Ehcescncecercowsneccccsccccecscscse 2202212212121202021122222—22 
GH Piercy, 20...cccceccccccccees + » -21%2111211221222112211220—23 
Hendrickson, 27. + - -1120201100111121101120002—20 
Cl cccnccccauemadadesougacandd 1220*11010221221100210101-—-18 
EE MN i vanvcd cop mnideuiccnqenaed nite 112022210202102210220w 
SUNG Tidcrtdanhigivcdadesuatedeaintacss 2220221010w 
Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 

Rockaway Park, L. I., Oct. 28.—The shoot of the Oceanic Rod 

and Gun 


lub (the Cuckoos) was favored with pleasant weather 
Dudley was in fine form, and distinguished himself by some ex 
cellent shooting. The scores: 





Events: ao 8 @ £6 3 9 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 2 25 10 
Bl IE eine pb cad ehnéceccesavugaccsceees 22 22 20 20 22 21 19 7 
Dudley «© BBw*nBaA.. W 
Jones .. - RDB... § 
Klenk ~ BAB. B S&S 
Harris . 20 14 16 ae 
Mull ... 122 8 13 
Braffett sné ce ce ee 
POT cecucosuaves Se as 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 
Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 26.—Following are the sco f the 
New Utrecht Gun Club shoot. All events were at 7 birds, for 


prizes: 
Be QE, BiWiwidcaisdisscccsobec 12012216 22221227 0 
Be TE RA dh beans dncddccporacees 120110w 1112222—7 22120 
©) Fe Disenccscccsevaecocccas 12*0*w 1211222—7 =: 121* 
FP Ms eiskceticgincedccasdec 06356 2222212—7 12222 
No. 3, 7 birds, for prize: 

No. 8. § -off. 

, D, Goamer, itinnbneddlguedetndbecksotecacced orsize 7 Seon 
MEE WN Roh dekde4dddddsaskancdakdeteadoéas - 
Ce By Beeaoe tic dccctcctcthonbvsicsccecast 22220 w .. — 
No. 4. No. 5. ‘ -off. 

Cc A_ Ramapo, Dtkpcssconvecucs 22°00w 299 a 
a is 2201122—6 2221112—7 122211012212 
FD CRORE, Tiivncecceccccavec 210202w 1122121—7 221121021210 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintne, N, Y.—Scores of the Ossining Gun Club, made at the 
regular club day shoot Saturday, Oct. 26, follow. The weather. 
being fine for shooting purposes, brought out quite an aggregation 
of shooters: 


Events: eS 2. He ag 





5 78 9 0 
Targets: 10 10 15 2 15 10 10 10 15 & 
EE Sbbecddcddoasceusce 3464-08-86 6S 3 
E MOTRTOT cc ccccvocccecese 2: ” se 
C G Blandford................ > AS oe = 12 ; Se ee 
I T Washburn... 0.......0.- BBS 76. Bi. 
Vail MEE ia red neg Se 
* Gc BB ee, SS. 

eae oS eee 

; 3 “a oes 

vy og 
th Mee Rie etee toad) aes 


Prize events, 15 birds scratch, ‘all “e handi we 
Events: Cae 4 P oe eatiete: 
Washburn ........ ..*.. 18 1415 Barlow ... 
Blandford ........1313...... Coleman 
Re (adder soceeeees 181514.... Dyckman 
vs. Highland. 
Gorcas Station, Pa., Oct. 26.—The S. S. Whit 
the Highland Gun Club shot a match on the Saal ae 
the former winning by a score of 241 to 197. The eonditions were 
twelve men on a side, 25 targets per man, 10 targets allowance to 
each of the White team, l6yds, rise, unknown angles. The scores: 
‘ieee oP. Ce Cone pty Hawkeworth ll, Denham 2, 
Kendall 16, Witterden 2 Heite 14; total 241° ee 
Highlan eam—E, Wintz 21, Dunlevy 20, Davis 17, Everett 18 
Pinkerton 13, Dreakley 16. Ferisch i Tl. Me. 
— 1s, Schaeffer 9 Hemanet $; tet te -arcltae sth Sa 
ub medal event. t ts, 1 . Ti : 
Wentz 21, Dunlevy 2, Fertech’ 20; Jay 18 Een ag angles: E. 


, verett 18, McMichael 
18 Dr. Wentz 17, Davis 17, Dreakley 16, Pinkerton 13, Schaeffer 10, 


The Meehan cup event, 12 targets, 16 i 
McMichael 11, Schaeffer 8, Hammell "5 Dur 
Jay 7, Everett 9, M. Wentz 10, E. Wentz 10, 


National Gun Club, 


Mitwavxer, Wis., Oct. 


25.—The f i 
the shoot of the National Gun Club nie oe ae ae 








unknown _ angles: 
unlevy 9, Casey 5, 





a Sweepstakes: ssen00 
OMETE sc cdiccccces . Mi 7 Clark. ......... 2021200212— 
Schushardt 222°" Ianetz2102— 8 Reed 02 a? 
WEEE 0 biidocccepes a teria "2922299999 
naeuer monthly prize shoot: - te ’ 
OEE. -crenbddccesdeve 221-9 Uno ........ jewulie 01711 
Thomas ..........-.121222122940 Crane 220777777777" eat eee 
/Stuth ...........++.3120122190— 8 Bogart..." 212921 10 
Collins ............2221120022— 8 Becker .......°*"* 1221110010—~ 7 
oie TS i 2229229909 4 
Klapinski ..........221101019—7 Clark 2/°°°°"""""""* 1202122110— § 
Himmelstein eee OIZIZN10— 7 Reed 2.....27777)lamoazon— 7 
htt “22222222 7Gaaoe He : Schushardt ........ 1220102102— 7 








860 


. — - 


FOREST AND STREAM, 








[Nov. 2, 1901. 





Amateur Handicap Tournament. 


Dzs Morwnxs, Ia., Oct. 24—This is the last day of the amateur 
tournament held on the Des Moines Gun Club grounds, in this 
7 Oct. 22, 23 and 24. 

The programme the first and second days was at targets; the third 
day, a live-bird handicap. 

‘he target shooting was done from two sets of traps, Sergeant 
system, and each day’s programme called for 180 targets—twelve 
lb-target events. Thirty dollars was given to the five high guns, 
and $18 to the three low guns. 

Twenty-seven took part on the first day, and on the second day 
forty-two shooters faced the traps. The targets were thrown about 
S0yds, 

The scores were very high, and we think the professionals can 
congratulate themselves on being barred—from a money standpoint. 

In event No, 5 on the first.day there was but one straight score: 
Mr. W. Wettleaf winning first money alone. 

Something over 13,000 targets were thrown in the two days. 

Mr. F. C. Whitney had charge of the office, and this means that 
the office part was well handled. Mr. C. W. Budd had charge of 
other matters pertaining to the shoot, and the programme was 
finished by 4 o'clock each day. 

Wednesday evening Mr. George Macartney entertained the sports- 
men at the Kirkwood Hotel Club’ rooms. George knows how to 
entertain as well as shoot, and about fifty sportsmen were on hand 
to enjoy Mr. Macartney’s hospitality. 

Among the shooters present from outside the State were Tom A. 
Marshall, Guy Burnside and Geo. Rol! from Illinois; b M. Hughes 
Wisconsin; Mr, Shenewell, Colorado; G. Brucker, Dan Bray and 
Mr, Taggert, Nebraska, and Mr, Thornton, Joplin, Mo. 

First high one in the target events was won by Ji M. Hughes. 
He used U. M. C. shells and Ballistite powder; White, second; 
Wettleaf, third; Bray, fourth, and Tom Marshall fifth. First low 
average was won by D. Tripp; second by McFarland, and third 
was divided between Texas and Stege. 

The third day’s programme called for a 25-live-bird handicap, 
26 to 3lyds, rise, $300 guaranteed, trophy and $150 to first high 
gun; $90 to second high gun, and $60 to third high gun, should 
there be more than thirty and not exceeding forty entries. All 
moneys in purse in excess of $300 divided 34, 33 and 33 per cent. to 
fourth, fifth and sixth high guns. 

The birds were a good lot, and Geo. Roll, shootin 
30yd. mark, was the only one to score 26 straight. 
cup and first money, $150. He shot a Parker gun and U. M. ( 
shells, Sheehy at 27, Nichols at 28, Brucker at 27, Selbers at 28 
and Tripp at 27yds., scored 24, and divided the second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth moneys, eating a little over $44 each. ° 

After the handicap was finished miss-and-outs, entrance $2, birds 
extra, were shot until dark. About 750 live birds were trapped. 

Mr. Milner is to be congratulated on holding so successful a 
tournament, and will no doubt hold another about this time next 


from the 
He took the 


year. 
The Des Moines Gun Club have sold their shooting grounds to 





the city for park purposes, and another ground will have to be 
secured in the near future. 
First Day, Oct. 22. 

Events: 123465678 9 WiLL Broke 
SED. Sicecshecukesnw¥ils 15 1415151315 1441414141515 173 
G Burnside ............000 141315 14 144 1414141412414 167 
OY SMNEEE. vencvenevenavnd 14 15121315 14131414151314 3 166 
SERINE nase ndposeunoeh 12 14151314131514131414413 = 164 
ih EE cow tapacdscghoneneeee 121312121414141515141415 16 
BERG sccvececccncesecescnes 14 14 13 14 13 16 13 12 12 14 15 14 163 
SEEM coccecccasvosccess 12 14 11 11 12 13 13 12: 16 11: 15 18 162 
SEED Scccdsiennncesinnds 14 13 15 1412 15 141511131413 = 168 
SEED ‘énvesnvcbnctsnessesss 14 15 14 13 13 14 15 13 13 13 15 14 166 
T Marshall ............00 13 13 14 14 13 14 14 14 14 14 «215 13 165 
COOMERCED oo ccccccnestecss 10 14 13 1412 1313 1515141513 = 161 
CMOTMOOR <cnccccccccssoecs 14 13 15 15 13 14 12 14 14 16 11 12 162 
J Lame .cccccccccccencesese 15 14 12 13 12 13 12:14 13:13 «14 «14 159 
Ee Gb Mvinwveseocsnnsessesene 12 15 14 10 13 13 11141414415 14 159 
SERENE, <onccecsccnnvceenses 14 12 14 12 14 13:12 12 14 15 12 14 158 
DEED -ccancevcceneesses 14 14 15 13 11 12 14 13 13 12 13:12 156 
oy PEEL. sccvanccsesiaes 13 12 15 1612 1213 1312121312 16 
NN 13 14 13 12 12 13 13 13 11 12 13 «11 10 
PD. adwetannsonsseupebe 111314101215 1315111111138 149 
ORL. sdunsbevencenveste 12 131415 9111414 6151312 148 
PD innguetebhecetecnkert 13 1213111818 181211131412 147 
SNE asnnccussnscees WWUIBWWWIBIBUUNI 146 
ONE 12) bnvn Seah berseenenen Wi2WwWUWNM4IW2UWNUMwll = «145 
ED. svovceveensusessecens 01314414412141112 71221314 146 
REED: c20nnerdsweedscsccene 1111 1312111412182 B12 18 147 
DE spessesksweasnesonsvs 13 1413 10 12 9 12 12 11 12 12 13 143 
DEE cineélosennenbewene 14412 8 8I1L1LUBONS 8 12 
DB WEED cccscccnsssccves WMUWMUMUNILiI.... -. 14 
ib RSs sancchbkunepesy 10 138 1212 61312138....13.. 
SEL, .sscthbaekbbose we cerns ae. o6 13 13 12 15 12 12 12 
BREE Sn Senbndbencdsnoves. oo bo be 6s 0 be Oo 12141411 14 

Second Day, Oct. 23. 

Events: 123 45 678 9 101112 Broke 
NEG Wi. teens odevecetse 15 13 15 14 143415 1515161615 175 
ETE, skies aswibanenesunet 13 14 18 16 15 14815 1215131315 169 
eT TU 15 18 14 15 14 15 15 15 15 10 15 15 171 
WUEED  soceeccsssnnnssssces 15 15 12 11 15 15 15 12 12 16 14 15 169 
T Marshall .........3s..0 13 15 14 14 14 12 14 13 14 14 «14 2165 166 
IVGOED  kxecdebednevdsvves 15 13 15 13 13 18 151314131414 = 165 
Wy WERE ab ccnnsednvces 141415 131312141515121516_~ = 167 
Oar Se 14 14 14 14 13 14 13 13 13 18 16 15 163 
MeDowell ..drcciscccccess 12 14 14 12 13 13 13 12 16 146 15 14 162 
UMIED 400ducccboedbnods BUMURLBUMBH 161 
SE scdsedvessswoenesen MMUbWURIbBWUB14 160 
BNO 50k connesenscds 12 138 14 138 1412 15 18 14121512 ~—s: 159 
DDN cckisvesdenoenconsees 15 12 13 12 15 1415 1114111512 159 
ee eee MUWURURNMbUbbB 159 
Crouthcup ....-...eseeeees MWWURNMUbMUbBM 158 
SE; ocanapankpaupe nih 14 14 13 13 1212 141315111418 = 158 
FORMSON 22.00. 0cccccececes 4411141316122 141223 123 12 13 157 
PRs UWbMUWWWWUW2UMN42 = 167 
G Marshail 15 11 12 11 14 14 15 13 13 14 10 14 156 
Wettleaf ....... WiBllIWI2WMMbWHM 16 
Shemwell ..... 13 1511 141415141215151414 166 
Selbhers ...... 14141513 1215151214121414 164 
SIUEE sopnncie 14 13 15 10 1013 141513121310 162 
Nichols ....... 12 13 14 see eS eeSs 152 
CEE. * Sesic'ss llM4 $U4MUMWBUWuNh (bl 
F GAMB, pcescee 14 13 18 1014121315 10121212 18 
BE “Dekbabisvdove 12 1213 1115151213 8141414 149 
BUMS shnvexossa 14 10 15 111418 13101315 913 150 
SlEM! nocrscccccces bUM2WWMW4011 = = «149 
McFarland - BWBRNB13124418 8 147 
TERM 05 conse acendy - BRBRRBWMWlWIM § 9 M1 
Bickmore ........+ -- 10 7T412214418314101381011 9 137 
Taggert .......... -- 151013 ..161313..11216u4... 
Hoffman ......... +» SULR.UMNBRBMBMY 
tS nagbessontaen -BRMUWU4M &Ull.... 

DUEEERD,  siicnnqenthndeneetne il 12 13 10 14 13 10 11 14 12 11 18 
McDonald ........ oh 10 OE EBe) Bi oc'be pps’ octs 
OS yp Ee »~-UDBBI....4@.M.. 
Morrison. ........++5 - 410101118 =e 
W T Smith  adiivniqn+o5 tes 61210 9.. 
EEE poschosteicuabsutenae pa we) Gicentenl boske MMB U 
Maasdam 15 10 13 14 

Broke. Av. 
Hughes ....... 348 ~ 966 
Se 335 -530 
W Wettleaf 333 -925 
ow ihapenecccondeues 332 822 
t Marshall . 331 919 
Burnside 328 911 
Roll ...«..+.. 327 -908 
Wallace .. 328 911 
McDowell 327 -908 
Thornton 321 891 
Holden ..... 820 888 
Cr 319 886 
Hinshaw . 319 * 
Bingham a4 ¢ 
N ls 310 d 
Milner . 310 d 
G Wettleaf 310 J 
1. tans ¥ 308 “J 

2 Obi Esse 308 J 
Abbott .. 306 J 
{oumece . 306 a 

exas ... 295 4 

Stege ..... 295 816 
McFarland -813 
T ate 800 

! . 












Third Day, Oct. 24, 
five live-bird handicap, 26 to ice $15: 
ft eee = 
Ady, 2 aiden a? 


Rossbach, 
Nichols, 28. 


Hughes, in. 

T Marshall, 31.. 

Wettleaf, 29........ *220120w 

SE  codloeson den 22212222121 22222222222232-—25, 
DEL! MDa seccssetgcepoasedosdcbenscoeeetel 2202*20w 

SRN “UL esstcsccsososbiocketescsboabiin 2°222222222222222%*w 
I. Disiosyoegdesneveonsapiaprexesven 2°22222222222222222222m02—23, 
TERS Ul noSuscutbbecevsccssooteen pace cnt 2212212°022222222222w 
Oe Rarer ey ee 1°2221212122122212*w 










TEE. BBocarnvevecectespmcetheessonee 2022020w 
SNE: Maancesed tir via binersede des snot 4 er 
Adams, 23..........- a 


Crisman, 29.. 
Burnside, 30 


Bray, 29.... 

Hoffman, 29 -10121212°210w 
Thornton, 28. w 

King, 26...... w 
stege, 28... 11 
McDowell, 28. 011121111102111w 
G Marshall, 122111101102220w 


Selbhers, 28 we 


222-24 
White, 29.. 121222002211212w 
Crabill, 29 


Tripp, @7..... 
McDonald, 27 
Duncan, 27. 


Ts weblecbobuneseretes vwepencieal 2111201100w 

Dn. Dinssspeogesbspataaspres ceretniaselll 

SES Mle ite skys amanen dence staehss benbrienl *21111102*w 

Ey bis b<thiebechdvasocuynescsecnkeoaee 222221022222212101022*w 


HAwKEYE. 


Raleigh Gun Club Tournament. 


Raveicu, N. C., Oct. 26—The Raleigh Gun Club tournament 
held Oct. 22, 23 and 24, was well attended, considering it was the 
first attempt of the club to give a tournament. 

The club proposes to give a big shoot next October, when Col. 
J. T. Anthony, the genial sportsman of Charlotte, N. C., will be 
interested, and the added money for each day will be sufficient to 
induce many of the best shooters of the country to be present. 

The tournament was under the management of Mr. Lewis D. 
Thomas, of Laflin & Rand Powder Company. 

The following trade representatives were present: 

Fox, Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; Mr. 
C. Co.; Mr. H. P. Collins, Dupont Powder Co.; Messrs, H. B. 
Lemcke and T. H. Keller, Jr.. Peters Cartridge Co., and Lewis 
D Thomas, of Laflin & Rand Powder Co. We also had with us 
- pd genial friend Col. Anthony and Messrs, Carrier, Brewer and 
Hawkins. 

Mr. Carrier, of Asheville, N. C., won high average for the 
three days, using 40grs. Laflin & Rand smokeless powder, and 
shot from the 18yd. mark the last two days. Mr, Fox made second 
average, from 18yd. mark. Several of the local men shot well. 
Ten events were shot on Oct. 25 for merchandise prizes, open only 
to North Carolina amateurs. 


Oct. 22, First Day. 


Mr, A. H. 
. M, Lincoln, U. M. 














Events: 1234567 8 
Targets: : 15 20 20 15 256 201510 Broke. 
Winchester 11191711232015 8 124 
LIMCOIM) 2. cc cscccccscccccceses 138 141413221512 9 112 
LEMKE o.ccccccccccccccescce 12161814171315 7 112 
en Pr 15 19 19 1422191310 131 
Keller, Jr.....ccccccvcccees 10 12121013 7 6 6 76 
SEMMEE Syagchseteseshpeurs . 151716 10151710 8 108 
Anthony .....se.seseeerees .1519 191221151510 126 
CMB ovcsiccccccvceccesescces . 1441513121712 7 9 99 
ee “err . 151919142116 910 123 
Hawkins ....csccccccccccscene ..». 1419 18 15 25171510 =138 
| RS ee en ‘- Bae 13...1515 6 89 
WK covcccccccvccccccccscce a delves: be G6 ee he ee ae 
GOWEN cccccccccccccccecceces reve OOD pe 0 22 08 08 3 
qeoneen, Sr ... 121416 .. 1812 8 7 
a, ceeabseonenenseoaenoneneey oa hn Ase be ce be oe 
Daniels ...csccccccccescees SB cs se 2 ; 
Shaw ccccccccccsccscsccccce Re fe rien bie 
Whitaker .......ccccccosees Ben. B8-7. 8 
Berea cshneweanracansioniy . ; ‘6, oe te bb 06 “we 
Haylock = .....ccccscccccccccece ° es oc oe se 00 o0 os 
Walters Gubbbbnaessteustesunn hap eees’ OO 12 15 .. 15 14 14 10 
EEE o oucnqnusprcevsedevesedennteests ad oe: ks ll... .. 410 
Ellington ......ccceececceeeeeeeeeeeeee oe ee ee 4 
Dinwiddie .° 
Dr am 
Edmondson s 
Crawford ....,.ccccccecccvese 6 
Rowland .......scsccesscvcee ¥ 
BEE cvcausovevendisasnsnns 
Rand 
Events: 79 
Targets: 5215 Broke. 
Winchester 318 12 19 
Lincoln 1 16 11 108 
SED nnn oxhasavoce 316 8 113 
Carrier ; 3 19 15 128 
Keller, Jr. 010 7 7 
Thomas — 113 10 106 
De ee re 3 18 12 12% 
od Ue 3 19 10 10 
DERE © os. vs ese cws 1221413 «119 
Hawkins ...... 151613 126 
SE. - scaussen® $ 10 12.. 12 
SREY sh ccanese we ae * 
Capcehart ee be’ « 
Johnson, Sr. os oo "+s 
ee acon 59 Oe Ee ee ee oe oo 
BA wscvene 3 19 13 
Whitaker ... Bete te 
BME ecvcveve 15 9 
SRE sacvcanas wr 
Events: a ae A Be Rl 
Targets: 0D wMWLE BL wW ib 
WARES, oo. 00 se dvswocesivesccpaces 9 17 146 12 W@W 13 1 =U 
Lincoln 0 4123 2 2B OB OB 
Lemcke 4146 9D 12 WB 
Carrier 10 18 19 13 2 15 16 13 
Keller, J 5M 8 TTT BH 
thomas 713402 8 9 
Anthony 8 16 13 9 23 13 16 13 
Edgerton dd tae we enki the tame 
Weich * S mane 
Adcock 4 8 ea 
ohnson, Sr oye, Sei 
BEC cc neneeccnetweeeneeees see TUR ahtelis ten 
SEER: Seen ves mayne cbbnr centre Sten ba AA ae 
Starke 5S. enti rent ae 
Bundy -. 9... 7... 
ley Di lenses test» a 
un ee Bide «en 
alters eae: of 
Whitaker tuae 
wp ceseeeecesees Ceeeeeemreeseesccess 8 


Totals of high averages for the three days: ss 
Total 
Winchester ........ ST? Keller, Jr.......... A 


Lemeke Ca m 


eee eereceee 








WESTERN TRAPS. 


Mt. Sterling Shoot. 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 24.—The tournament of the Mt. Sterling Gun 
Club, held last week, was a very successful affair. The team shoot 
between Quincy and Mt. Sterling resulicd in another victory for 
the latter town, this being the third successive time the fuincy 
team has met defeat at the hands of their brethren. The following 
are the scores of the team shoot: 

Quincy Team—Grimmer 22, Towne 20, Pennoyer 20, Scott 18, 
Black 16; total 96, 

Mt, Sterling Team—Parkes 24, Nye 23, Vandeventer 23, Estes 22, 
Avery 20; total 112. 

The entries in the target events run about a couple of dozen, 
which is & geod many in these days. The whole tournament was a 

air. 


pleasant a 
Trap at Watson’s Park. 


Chicago, Oct, 26.—At Watson’s Park to-day a miss-and-out took 
piece, as follows: 





DT secusvenve 112111121122122222 Palmer ........ 22211111110 
MEE. aweees «eee ee2L1212111121111111 Leffingwell ....221110 
DY Sentevanse 1122111° DN. cesasuntvs 2220 
Head civeaee Amberg ...3..:. 211222121112211111 
GOED Seavesned 0 


Nonpareil Gun Club 


Chicago, Lll., Oct. 26.—The monthly contést of the Nonpareil 
Gun Club, at Watson’s Park, was won by Mr. E. S, Rice, Mr. 
W. B. Leffingwell winning second. Mr. J. R. Graham won third. 
The conditions were $5 entrance, high guns. 


Dr Shaw , -12*212211220222— 13 a4 Amberg. .212112121*12121—14 
S Palmer -010112220022120—10 W Leffingweil.222222222212222—15 










G Roll . -222021211220211—13_-E S Rice...... 111112111 121222—15 

SOR * 55.0600 0222200w B Barto..... 102122221222222-—14 

J R Graham, .21122%222222222—14 ££ S Graham. . .222222222222202—14 
Ties for first and second: 

0, Ts cccccsacesesne bopeed Re RSD fo xcsecaserPoues 1110 


Rice won first and Leffingwell second. 
Ties for third: 


ee SSS lCUlU ee re 10 
KE S Graham...... ocpnegnens BED. -SECOD chs wepncy'co- shoei ccces 0 


J, Ro Grakam wins third. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Ho.tmessurG Junction, Oct. 26.—The challenge championship 
event was won by Mr. I, W. Budd with 10 straight kills, The 
birds were extra good. The scores in the challenge cup match 













2222222222—10 Busby ............+. 1212012012— 8 
2222012111— 9 Brewer ............ 2021201021— 7 
2222022222— 9 Bower ............+ *021122021— 7 
2212201222— 9 Schenck ........... 0202021221— 7 
- -022222222*— § Smith ............. 0022020222— 6 

2222%22202— 8 

Club handicap: 
SOU, “Miscesbosnceeg 212221222210 Budd, 29............22222220%0— 7 
Brewer, 28........+. 222222222210 Sanford, 29.........0%V2222122— 7 
[set Mi osecvncseu 2222222222—10 Anderson, 29.......0022222202— 7 
Glendenning, 28....2220112112— 9 Bower, 26........... 1021022020— 6 
Van Loon > 1222022222— 9 Huttenlock, 27.....1201022010— 6 
Russell, 28... 022212*292— 8 McCoy, 30......... 002*201222— 6 
Busby, 27.. 0120222222— 8 Schenck, 26......... 0211011001— 6 
Glew Publications. 
—_—-@— 

CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. By Cleveland 


Moffett. New York: The Century Company. 


WILD LIFE NEAR HOME. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
York: The Century Company. 


LIVES OF THE HUNTED. By Ernest Seton Thompson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE AND GUN. By “Thormanby.” 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


SPORT INDEED. By Thomas Martindale. With illustra- 
tions from photographs by the author. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Proctor’s Theatres. 


F, Proctor is arranging a strong campaign of 
vaudeville and comedy for the winter season at his theatres in 
New York, Albany, Montreal and Newark. There will be an en- 
largement of the vaudeville scope of his amusement scheme as the 
season advances, and some of the best European acts. as well as all 
the American headliners, will appear in conjunc‘ion with the 
Proctor Stock Company. ee , 

By Thanksgiving Day it is expected that his Nev ark Theatre will 
be ready to open, and at that house straight vaudeville will hold 
attention. His Montreal and Albany theatres vill also present 
variety bills exclusively during the next few wecs, while at his 
four New York houses the Stock Company will continue the revival 
of well-known comedies, with vaudeville interludes between the 
acts. 

Joseph Arthur's celebrated comedy drama, “Biue Jeans,” is 
scheduled for_an early revival, with all the original scenery and 
mechanical effects, while David Belasco’s beautiful production of 
“Mme, Butterfly,” with Mile. Pilar-Morin as Cho Cho San, will 
continue for several weeks a ruling attraction on the Proctor 
Circuit. 

Sandow, the strong man, was one of the first of a long line of 
great European vaudeville attractions which are booked to pour 
at these houses, and with some of the best American specialties 
aiready engaged the vaudeville department will be particularly 
strong. Sunday concerts have been resumed at all of Manager 
Proctor’s New York theatres, and the talent for those occasions is 
especially selected. 


New 





Mawacer F, 


They Each Had It. 


New Yorx, Oct. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
from different parts of the countr: 
Atlantic Coast; none of them ha 
of them was telling about the gun he owned, how well it shot, 
how superbly it balanced, how well it was fitted, and how nearly 
»erfection it was. None of them knew what make of gun the other 
ad; so they decided that each man take his gun out of the case 
and lay it on a table, and then compare makes and argue merits 
of each gun. After the ms were laid out, the gentlemen looked 
them all over and found there was “‘no room for argument,” as 
they were all Charles Daly guns. Veritas, 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-1902. 


Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the inas and the South and Southwest, an- 
nounces, excursion tickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to April 30, 
with final limit May 31, 1902. Perfect Dining and Pullman Service 
on al through trains. For full iculars regarding rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or address New York Office: and 1185 
Broadway; or Alex. S, Th Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway.—Ade. 


“Training the Hunting Dog.” 


pers of Mr, Waters’ new book, “Training the Hunting Do; 
fon tae Bicd. eed Field “Trials,” contigs to erie ie anne OSs 


Six gentlemen 
recently met at a club on the 
seen each other before. Each 








tion of it: 

Cc Va., Oct. 2.—Dear Mr. Waters: I have just 
finished your new work on dog training, and consider the 
sok cory and engte fer Ma-ainstent: 10.90 by, The system 
deseri' or training a dog is very thorough and entirely the 
correct one. C. E. 


owcte, Ind., Oct. 21.—T congratulate you 5 90, boxieg a 
oS ek, and otherwise, 


and 








